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THE PURITAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The religious controversies which divided Protestantism 
in the seventeenth century played a great part in the settle- 
ment of the New World. Even where commerce was the 
leading motive for emigration, the religious temper of the 
time did not abandon the struggling colonists to the rude 
exposures of an unchurched wilderness. French Protest- 
ants colonized Florida in 1567; the Church of Holland 
emigrated to New Amsterdam in 1614, with the Dutch; 
the Reformed Church to New Sweden in 1638; the Church 
of England to Virginia, with Raleigh’s- colonists, in 1587, 
and again at the permanent settlement of that colony in 
1607, continuing there the Established Church until the 
Revolution. To this day, the multitude of religious “ de- 
nominations” in America is largely a monument of fading, 
if not obsolete, controversies which drove their founders 
across the Atlantic two centuries and a half ago. But it 
will be conceded that, while the foundations of the Amer- 
ican nation were thus largely laid in faith and prayer, it was 
pre-eminently so with New England. To the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth belongs the eternal glory of having planted their 
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colony purely for religion; to the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the high honor that they built their political edi- 
fice on the corner-stone of faith. Nor can it be doubted 
that the religious fervor and constancy which gave its su- 
preme quality to their work caused it to succeed where less 
exalted spirits failed. 

The rulers of the Church of England did, indeed, intend 
to exercise sway over the new colonies. Chaplains were 
often sent with colonists, to represent the State religion and 
to keep up at least its outward forms. The first religious 
service held on New England soil was in the abortive col- 
ony sent out to settle “within the river of Sachadehoc, by 
the Honorable Sir John Popham, Kt., Lord Chief Justice of 
England,” under George Popham and Rawlay Gilbert. The 
old chronicler relates that, on Aug. 9, 1607, being 

“ Sonday, the chief of both the shipps, with the greatest part of all 
the company, landed on the island where the crosse stood [which Cap- - 
tain George Weymouth had erected], the which they called St. George’s 
Island, and heard a sermon delivered unto them by Mr. Seymour, his 
preacher, and soe returned abourd againe.” Ten days later, “they all 
went ashoare where they had made choise of their plantation, and where 
they had a sermon delivered unto them by their preacher.” 

After which the gevernment was organized, “ Richard 
Seymer, preacher,” being sworn an assistant. But, with 
the failure of the colony, these echoes of the liturgy of the 
Church of England soon died away, and gave place to the 
sighing of the vast forest and the wash of the sea on the sol- 
itary coast. 

It was reserved for a more austere type of religion to 
Christianize the wilderness. The Pilgrims ‘of Plymouth, in 
1620, brought with them the simplest form of church gov- 
ernment and worship. The Brownists had separated from 
the Church of England, on conviction; nor were they so 
gently entreated as to win them back to its fold. John 
Robinson, though in early life “soured with the most rigid 
principles of the separation,” had softened during the tarry 
at Leyden. His followers had gone so far as to say : — 


To y® confession of fayth published in y* name of y* Church of Eng- 
land & to every artikell thereof wee... assent wholly.... Wee judg 
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itt lawfull for his Majesty to apoynt bishops. ... The authoryty of y* 
present bishops in y* Land wee do acknolidg so far forth as y* same is 
indeed derived from his Majesty untto them. 


But, in spite of these concessions, James I. would say only 
that he would “ connive at their separatism,” and not molest 
them so long as they gave no public offence. But to allow 
and tolerate them “under the great seal,” he should not 
consent; and when they emigrated from Holland they were 
not bound even by these articles, which had been the utter- 
most that their conscience could concede. 

Thus Independency, which was to grow into New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, was planted with sturdy vigor by 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Three years later, they were 
visited by Rev. William Morell, who had come over with 
Robert Gorges in 1623, when that son of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges sought to set up his authority over the territory on 
the Bay of Massachusetts, called “ Massachusiack.” Morell 
had a commission from the ecclesiastical courts of England 
to exercise a kind of supervision over the churches which 
were or might be established in New England, that the 
spread of Puritanism might be restrained. But he did not 
even mention his commission till just before leaving Ply- 
mouth for England. 

The Plymouth Colony represented the principle of abso- 
lute separation from the national church. Not so the great 
Puritan party, which was destined to found a nation in the 
New World, and to live there with transplanted vigor after 
the downfall of its hopes with the Commonwealth. Al- 
though there were in it many degrees of alienation from the 
ruling spirit in the Church, its great vision was still of the 
national church, purified of its corruptions and reformed 
to the simplicity of the gospel. The attitude of the Puritan 
party toward the national church is expressed thus :— 


We have not separated ourselves, simply and absolutely, from the com- 
munion of any -particular church whatsoever, even the Roman itself, so 
far forth as it is Catholic, but only from their errors, wherein they had 
first separated themselves from their predecessors. 
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It was in this spirit that the leaders in the great Puritan 
emigration went forth. Higginson, in presence of his chil- 
dren and other passengers whom he had called to the stern 
of the ship to take their last sight of England at Land’s 
End, said : — 


We will not say, as the Separatists are wont to say, on their leaving 
England, Farewell Babylon! Farewell Rome! But we will say, Fare- 
well dear England! Farewell the Church of God in England, and all 
the Christian friends there! We do not go to New England as Separa- 
tists from the Church of England, though we cannot but separate from 
the corruptions in it; but we go to practise the positive part of church 
reformation, and propagate the Gospel in America. 


He concluded with a fervent prayer for the king, and for 
the Church and State in England. 

But the most impressive statement of the spirit and wish 
of the Puritan leaders is found in “the humble request of 
his Majesties loyall Subjects, the Governor and the Company 
late gone for New England ; to the rest of their Brethren in 
and out of the Church of England,” put forth by Winthrop 


and his associates on their departure in 1630: — 


We desire you would be pleased to take notice of the principals and 
body of our company, as those who esteeme it our honour to call the 
Church of England, from whence we rise, our deare Mother, and cannot 
part from our native Countrie, where she specially resideth, without much 
sadness of heart, and many tears in our eyes, ever acknowledging that 
such hope and part as we have obtained in the common salvation, we 
have received in her bosome, and suckt it from her breasts; wee leave it 
not therefore, as loathing that milk wherewith we were nourished there, 
but blessing God for the parentage and education, as members of the 
same body, shall alwayes rejoice in her good, and unfainedly grieve for 
any sorrow that shall ever betide her, and, while we have breath, syn- 
cerely desire and indeavour the continuance and abundance of her wel- 
fare, with the inlargement of her bounds in the kingdome of Christ 
Jesus. 


Such words from such men are to be taken in their seri- 
ous, simple sense ; and the fact that they soon took the Sep- 
aratist ground is explicable without any cloud on their good 
faith. Cotton Mather says : — 


They were able to distinguish between the Church of England, as it con- 
tained the whole Body of the Faithful scattered throughout the kingdoms, 
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tho’ of different Persuasions about some Rites and Modes in Religion. . . . 
And the Church of England, as it was confined unto a certain Constitu- 
tion by Canons which, etc.... By the Light of this Distinction we may 
easily perceive what Church of England it was that our New England ex- 
iles called Their Mother. Though their Mother had been so harsh to 
them as to turn them out of Doors, yet they highly honoured Her, believ- 
ing that it was not so much their Mother, but some of their ahgry Breth- 
ren, abusing the Name of their Mother, who so harshly treated them ; 
and all the harm they wished her was to see her put off those Jil Trim- 
mings which at her first coming out of the Popish Babylon she had not so 
fully laid aside. 


The letter itself reads as a solemn farewell from men go- 
ing out from one spiritual home to build another. ‘“ The 
Church of England at that day was a local, national church, 
... Without any pretension to any Catholic or universal 
character.” The large liberty of self-government which 
their charter gave must have included to their minds the 
right to organize religion for themselves. Indeed, this right 
was their controlling motive. The voyage across the At- 
lantic was enough to convince them how impracticable it 
was to carry the decorums of the national church into the 
wilderness. It showed them, too, as week after week passed 
upon the deep, that the gulf between them and England in- 
sured their freedom to do what they should deem best for 
religion,— not only to cast off the things which had affronted 
their conscience as Puritans, but to start clean and free. 
Not without some effort of a few to resist the course of 
events did this ecclesiastical constitution become fixed for 
New England. Already, in 1623, the London adventurers 
had sent over “a preacher, though none of the most eminent 
and rare,’ to Plymouth. John Lyford there made dissen- 
sion, set up a separate church, to which “he would minister 
the sacrament by his Episcopal calling ” ; and, being expelled 
for immorality, became, in 1627, minister of the unsuccess- 
ful colony at Cape Ann. Probably Roger Conant and the 
“Old Planters” at Naumkeag were of that mind. When 
Higginson and his colleagues arrived at Salem, in 1629, they 
found the majority decidedly in favor of the simple church 
polity already devised at Plymouth; and the plain yet im- 
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pressive rite by which the pastor and teacher of the Salem 
Church were set apart for their sacred office marks the 
adoption by the Massachusetts Colony of the Congregational 
order. Yet it at once became evident that there was a 
strong enough party opposed to such a radical policy to oc- 
casion sérious trouble. The brothers Browne, observing 
that the ministers did not at all use the Book of Common 
Prayer, and administered baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
without the ceremonies, and proposed to use church disci- 
pline on scandalous persons, “ gathered a company together, 
in a place distinct from the public assembly, and there, at 
sundry times, the Book of Common Prayer was read.” 
Governor Endicott calling the brothers before him, they 


Accused the ministers as departing from the orders of the Church 
of England, that they were Separatists and would be Anabaptists ; but for 
themselves, they would hold to the orders of the Church of England. 
The ministers answered for themselves: they were neither Separatists nor 
Anabaptists ; they did not separate from the Church of England, nor 
from the ordinances of God there, but only from the corruptions and dis- 
orders there; and that they came away from the common prayer and 
ceremonies, and had suffered much for their non-conformity in their. 
native land, and therefore, being in a place where they might have their 
liberty, they neither could nor would use them, because they judged the 
imposition of these things to be sinful corruptions of the Word of God. 


This answer met general approval, as well as that of the 
Governor and Council; and as the speeches and practices of 
the brothers tended “to mutiny and faction, the Governour 
told them that New England was no place for such as they, 
and sent them both back for England.” Much is made of 
such transactions by critics of the Puritans, on the ground 
that they were in violation of the alleged principles on which 
the colony was founded. But those principles are correctly 
stated in a sermon entitled, “ Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam: Or, 
Brief Animadversions upon the New-England Anabaptists, 
etc. By Samuel Willard, Teacher of a Church in Boston. 
[Vice-President of Harvard College.] Boston, 1681.” He 
thus meets the charge that 


Our practices are contrary to the Design of our first Planters, who left 
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all for Liberty of Conscience, and we are the children of those that felt 
the lash of Imposition, and yet will show to others the like severity. 

Answer: I perceive they are mistaken in the design of our first Plant- 
ers, whose business was not Toleration, but were professed Enemies of it, 
and could leave the World professing they died no Libertines. Their 
business was to settle and (as much as in them lay) secure Religion to 
Posterity, according to that way which they believed was of God. If 
(therefore) this People parted with so much, and were at such charges 
for their liberties, why then do the Anabaptists trouble them, who had 
neither scot nor lot in that charge? Let them go and do the like, and we 
shall not so molest their Churches as they have shamelessly done by ours. 

Nor were the Brownes alone. Of.the four ministers who 
had been sent over by the Massachusetts Company, while 
Higginson and Skelton thus led the way to the later Congre- 
gationalism, and Ralph Smith was so rigid a Separatist that 
he was forbidden to exercise his ministry in the colony, 
Francis Bright was too much a Churchman to remain where 
the Puritan tendencies so developed, and soon returned to 
England, as did perhaps a hundred others who were not pre- 
pared to give up the forms of the English Church. When 
the great emigration with Winthrop arrived in 1630, they 
found the new ecclesiastical type crystallized into a form for 
which they were already prepared. 

It had been their way in the old country, so far as it was permitted, 
to supplement the usual and obligatory ministries and observances of the 
national church by a kind of congregation within the congregation,—a 
company of men and women covenanting each with the other and all 
with the Invisible Head to live by the divine grace and in all mutual love 
and fidelity. Sunday afternoons and on week days these congregations 
listened to lectures and joined in free prayers under the spiritual leader- 
ship of ministers, some of whom still served in the English Church, while 
others had overtaxed the patience of their bishops and had been silenced 
for non-conformity with the ceremonies, which seemed to these earnest 
Protestants inseparably associated with the corruptions of Rome. Grad- 
ually these congregations became the realities of the living present, the 
old ritual was positively an offence to their fervid spirits, the Church was 
again the two or three met together in the name of Jesus. 


So in the new world “ it was inevitable that the new com- 
munion should replace the old, and an extreme simplicity 
supplant an extreme formalism.” * 





* Rev. R. Ellis, D.D., Sermon on the “Two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of 
the First Church.” 
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But if there had been any doubt in the case, the ministers 
exiled to Massachusetts by their Puritan convictions would 
have fixed the new ecclesiastical type. At least ninety Uni- 
versity men — three-fourths of them from Cambridge, and 
the main part ejected clergymen —- impressed a character on 
Massachusetts which it has never lost. There was no town 
so small, just snatched from the encompassing wilderness, 
that it did not have an educated leader. In this sense the 
English Church trained the founders of New England; but 
what shall be said of those whose hardness drove out these 
men, “the sifted grain of a whole nation”? No just esti- 
mate is possible of the causes which fixed the character of 
the New England church order, without emphasizing the 
effect of the spiritual tyranny of the heads of the Church 
of England during the years of the great emigration. Even 
John Cotton had written a letter to Bishop Williams, Jan. 
31, 1624,— “a very gentle and touching plea to be forborne 
with ” : — 

My forbearance of the ceremonies was not wilful refusal of conformity, 
but from some doubt in my judgment (which I confess is very shallow), 
and from some scruple in conscience, which is weak. ...I have thus far 
gained (what by conference, what by study, what by seeking unto God) as of 
late to see the weakness of some of these grounds against kneeling, which be- 
fore I esteemed too strong for me to dissolve. 

But he was harried out of the kingdom at last. 

Thomas Shepard, afterward the godly minister of our 
Cambridge, had an interview with Laud while Bishop of 
London. The angry bishop said: “Ill have no such fel- 
lows prate in my diocese. Get you gone, and make your 
complaints to whom you will.” “So away I went,—and 
blessed be God that I may go to him!” “ My arm shall 
reach him there,” said the wrathful Laud, when he heard of 
the escape to New England of Rev. John Davenport. The 
persecution of such holy servants of God forced the convic- 
tion on the Puritan mind that the whole system was wrong 
which gave such power to a hierarchy. Unless virtue were 
a lie, and conscience inspired by Satan, they felt that the 
authority so used and the spirit nursed by prelacy were un- 
christian. The very virtues of the primate —his sincere 
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religion and his narrow zeal— made him the chosen instru- 
ment for accomplishing this result. It has been keenly 
said by Tyler, in his History of American Literature : — 


New England has perhaps never quite appreciated its great obligations 
to Archbishop Laud. It was his overmastering hate of non-conformity, 
it was the vigilance and vigor and consecrated cruelty with which he 
scoured his own diocese and afterward all England, and hunted down and 
hunted out the ministers who were committing the unpardonable sin of 
dissent, that conferred upon the principal colonies of New England their 
ablest and noblest men. Indeed, without Laud, those colonies would 
perhaps never have had an existence. His dreadful name is linked to 
our early story by sickening memories of terror and brutal insult and 
grief, of darkened firesides, of foul prisons opened to receive saints in- 
stead of felons, of delicate women and little children set adrift in the 
world without shelter or protector, of good men—scholars, apostles ~— 
fleeing for their lives; under masks, under false names, skulking in the 
guise of criminals, from the land they were born in. 


There was a grim humor in the proposal of the House of 
Commons, when the turn of the Puritans had come, to send 
Archbishop Laud to New England, in April, 1643. 

The establishment of the New England Colony had been 
at first regarded by the Court as a happy purging of “ viru- 
lent humors from the politic body”; but the colony was now 
established on secure foundations. The watchful primate 
soon sought to bar the way to this house of refuge. Already, 
28th February, 1633, came an “order for discharge of ships 
bound for New England,’—“(2) That they cause the 
Prayers contayned in the Booke of Common Prayers estab- 
lished in the Church of England, to be sayde dayly at the 
usuall howers for morning and Evening Prayers, and that 
they cause all persons aboard theise said Shippes to be pres- 
ent at the same.” In February, 1634, the Star Chamber 
prohibited the escape thither of “persons ill-affected to the 
religion established in the Church of England, . . . of minis- 
ters who are inconformable to the ceremonies and discipline 
of the Church,” and “all that had already gone forth . . . to 
be remanded back.” “It was deemed unsafe to Church and 
State to suffer such a constant receptacle of discontented, 
dangerous, schismatical persons to grow up so fast.” 

2 
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The ship “ Griffin,” in September, 1634, brought a com- 
mission from the king to change the government of New 
England and transfer it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop of London, and others, with power to settle “the 
clergy government or the cure of souls, tithes, to appoint 
magistrates, levy fines, inflict penalties, and send home the 
refractory to England.” All but one of the ministers met 
‘on the following January 19, and to the question, “ What 
ought we to do if a general governor should be sent out of 
England?” all agreed that “we ought not to accept him, 
but defend our lawful possessions, if we were able; other- 
wise to avoid or protract.” In December, 1634, all persons 
were prohibited from emigrating unless they had taken the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and could prove their 
“conformity to the orders of discipline of the Church of 
England.” The royal ordinances of 1637 and 1638 required 
an examination, both moral and religious, of those designing 
to come to New England, before they could leave the king- 
dom, to insure the detention of those who were not on the 
side of Church and King. 

The plot against Massachusetts thickened when, on the 
surrender of the charter of the “ Council for New England,” 
a decree of quo warranto was issued against the Massachu- 
setts Company. John Mason was appointed Vice-Admiral 
of the whole territory, and success seemed near for his 
schemes and those of Gorges for transforming the colony 
into a stanch buttress of the Stuart Church and State. But 
Mason died in 1635 ; the political horizon in England dark- 
ened more and more ; and, though the surrender of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charter was fruitlessly demanded once and again, 
the peril passed. 

It does not fall in our province to relate how the convul- 
sions which shook down throne and bishops in the mother 
country reacted on the history of this colony,— a connection 
which Dr. Palfrey’s History of New England traces with 
great interest and power. But it is interesting to note that 
the only public memorial here preserved of the connection 
of the Massachusetts men with the resistance to the Star 
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Chamber, in which John Hampden was the most conspicu- 
ous leader, is in the beautiful monument still existing in 
King’s Chapel to Samuel Vassall,a brother of the early col- 
onist, “one of the original proprietors of the lands of this 
country, a steady and undaunted asserter of the Liberties of 
England in 1628. He was the first who boldly refused to 
submit to the tax of Tonnage and Poundage, an unconstitu- 
tional claim of the Crown, arbitrarily imposed: for which 
(to the ruin of his family) his goods were seized and his 
person imprisoned by the Star Chamber Court. He was 
chosen to represent the City of London in two successive 
Parliaments which met April 13 and Nov. 3, 1640. The 
Parliament in July, 1641, voted him £10,445 12s. 2d. for 
his damages, and resolved that he should be further consid- 
ered for his personal sufferings; but the rage of the times 
and the neglect of proper applications since have left to his 
family only the honor of that Vote and Resolution. He 
was one of the largest subscribers to raise money against 
the Rebels in Ireland.” 

Thus our Puritan forefathers had no love for the institu- 
tions of the English Church, and gladly would have kept 
the salt sea between them and that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which was so associated in their minds with all that 
was intolerant and oppressive. They had fled from that 
church on a long journey and at the price of bitter sacri- 
fices. It had driven them out from the England which was 
their home, and which they loved. It is not strange that 
when they once enjoyed the freedom which they had ob- 
tained with so great a price, when they had established a 
commonwealth ordered according to their own ideas of the 
divine law, based on their interpretation of the Bible, and 
ordered from beginning to end, as they believed, so as to 
establish a Church knit together by vital piety, and a State 
all compacted of holy souls,— that they should have dreaded 
the intrusion of their old enemy; that they should have 
flouted at the old days hallowed by the Church, and hated 
the form of Common Prayer, and taught their children to 
be fiercely intolerant in the new home to that which had 
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been so intolerant to them in the old home. Tolerance is a 
plant of slow growth; and they whose memory still smarted 
with the scars of evils which had driven them or their 
fathers from their native country could scarcely be ex- 
pected to welcome the Book of Prayer and the surpliced 
priest. Yet it was inevitable, in the nature of things, that 
even in the early days of the colonial history some few 
steadfast members of the Church of England should find 
their way hither. The intense glow of the Puritans’ faith 
has cast into shadow the quiet religion of a sober, moder- 
ate English type which, in scattered spots along the coast, 
tended its lowly and flickering light; but we can distinguish 
enough to know that there were those who preferred the old 
way to the new. 

The little group of “ Old Planters” who were scattered 
along the coast had no religious sympathy with the new- 
comers. These men seem to have been the remnants of the 
fruitless attempt under Gorges to colonize the coast of Maine. 
Some of them were men of loose character and little relig- 
ion ; but others were of a better type. 

Thomas Morton, of Mt. Wollaston, was a stanch advocate 
of Episcopacy; so were Thomas Walford at Charlestown, 
and Samuel Maverick at Noddle’s Island, where he had 
built a fort. Maverick impressed the Puritans as “a man 
of a very loving and curteous behaviour, very ready to en- 
tertaine strangers, yet an enemy to the Reformation in 
hand, being strong for the Lordly Prelaticall power over 
this Island.” He was destined to play an important part 
in subverting the Puritan supremacy in later years, when 
smarting under the treatment which he had received. 

William Blackstone, the original settler on the peninsula 
of Tri-Mountain, who “claimed the whole peninsula upon 
which Boston is built, because be was the first that slept 
upon it,” was an ordained clergyman, “who had left Eng- 
land, being dissatisfied there, and not a thorough Conform- 
ist; but he was more dissatisfied with the non-conformity 
of the new-comers. He told them that he came from Eng- 
land because he did not like the Lords Bishops; but he 
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could not join with them because he did not like the Lords 
Brethren.” He removed, in 1635, from Boston to a place 
six miles north of Providence, where he lived a secluded life, 
“neere Master Williams, but far from his opinions.” John- 
son’s Wonder-working Providence says of him: — 


He “ betooke him . .. to till the Land, retaining no simbole of his for- 
mer profession, but a Canonicall Coate.” Tradition further relates that 
“he had a great library, was a great student; there is a hill, now called 
Study Hill, on which he loved to walk for contemplation. He rode his 
Bull for want of a horse to Boston and elsewhere. He sometimes came 
to Providence and preached there ; the first time to one man, two women, 
and a number of children, whom he invited and collected around him by 
throwing apples to them. But he did not preach often.” 


While Puritan independency was thus consolidating itself, 
the Church of England was established both on the south 
and north of New England. Virginia had been colonized 
by adherents of that church order. The poet Crashaw, 
preacher at the Temple, in a sermon before the Virginia 
colonists (Feb. 21, 1609-10), said: “Suffer no Brownists 
nor factious Separatists: let them go and convert some other 
heathen ; and let us see if they can constitute such churches 
really, the ideas whereof they have fancied in their brains. 
And, when they have given us such an example, we may 
then have some cause to follow them; till then, we will 
have our patterns from their betters.” The earlier colonists 
of Virginia had hospitably treated Puritan emigrants; but, 
in 1632, the Assembly laid the English penalties upon all 
who dissented from the Episcopal Church as there estab- 
lished ; and, in 1662, the same Assembly “ imposed a fine of 
two thousand pounds of tobacco on ‘schismatical persons’ 
that would not have their children baptized; and on persons 
who attended other religious meetings than those of the 
Established Church, a penalty of two hundred pounds of 
tobacco for the first offence, of five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco for the second offence, and of banishment for the 
third offence. Marriage was not tolerated under any other 
form than the prayer-book. No one, unless a member of 
the Established Church, might instruct the young, even in 
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a private family. Any ship-master who should convey non- 
Conformist passengers to Virginia was to be punished.... 
As late as 1741, penal laws were enacted in Virginia against 
Presbyterians and all other dissenters.” But the contrast 
in religious spirit was very striking between this free and 
jovial colony and that founded by the Puritans. It was 
found that, of the preachers who came to Virginia, “ very 
few of good conversation would adventure thither; .. . yet 
many came, such as wore black coats, and could babble in a 
pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parishioners, and 
rather by their dissoluteness destroy than feed their flocks.” 

More promising was the endeavor to settle the Church of 
England on the northern border of Massachusetts. In 1628, 
Captain Christopher Levett was appointed by royal commis- 
sion Governor of New England, and was authorized to raise 
contributions and benevolences in England, “to build a city 
there and call it York,” upon the present site of Portland. 
But he died before anything came to pass. 

The early settlers in Maine had no sympathy with Puri- 
tanism. “Mr. Henry Jocelyn, Gent.,” who was in Scar- 
borough as early as 1636, a son of Sir Thomas Josselyn, Kt., 
and brother of the traveller Josselyn, was a prominent op- 
poser of the Bay government. 

Rev. Robert Jordan early settled in Maine as “an itiner- 
ant preacher to the people,” and, marrying the only child of 
Mr. John Winter, of Richmond’s Island, became a large 
landed proprietor. He was known as “ an Orthodox devine 
for the Church of England, and of great pt’ and estate,” 
and was “the soul of the opposition to Massachusetts, for 
which, and for baptizing children, he was more than once 
arrested.” 

In 1637, Rev. Richard Gibson preached at Saco, where 
William Gorges had, in 1636, established an organized gov- 
ernment and drawn up “a book of rates for the minister.” 
Before May, 1642, Mr. Gibson removed to Strawberry Bank, 
now Portsmouth. The Piscataqua settlement was distinc- 
tively Church of England. The worship was regularly held 
here and glebe land set apart, and the first church built for 
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that form of worship, as early as 1638. In an inventory of 
goods, in 1633, mention is made of “one communion cup, a 
psalter, communion cloth, and two service books, and again 
of one great bible, 12 service books, of a flaggon, and of 
cloths for communion table.” 

Mr. Gibson was “a good scholar, a popular speaker, and 
highly esteemed as a gospel minister” ; but he was expelled 
by the Bay Colony in 1642 for denying its jurisdiction, and 
organized Episcopacy became extinct in New Hampshire for 
ninety years. 

The fishermen of the Isles of Shoals held out stubbornly 
against the Puritan rulers of the Bay, encouraged by Gib- 
son, but were compelled to receive a sound Puritan divine. 
There were laymen, also, who shared the feeling of Richard 
Vines, of Saco, who wrote to Winthrop : — 


I like Mr. Jenner, his life and conversation, and alsoe his preaching, 
if he would lett the Church of England alone; that doth much trouble 
me, to hear our mother Church questioned for her impurity upon every 
occasion. ... For my part, I profes my selfe to be an opposite to Church 
covenant and seperacion, holding it sufficient that I am all ready a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and so consequently of the Church of 
Christ, and soe capeable of the benefitts of his sacraments. 


The man of gentlest blood among these scattered Church- 
men was Francis Champernowne, descended from a “clarous 
and knightly family” of Devonshire, nephew by marriage 
to Sir F. Gorges, from whom, Dec. 12, 1636, his father re- 
ceived a grant of two tracts of land in the “Province of 
New Sommersett in N.E.,”— now the Gerrish and Cutts Isl- 
ands, and a tract on the mainland in Kittery and on the 
edge of York. The gift was transferred to the son, who 
came to the Piscataqua settlement in 1636, at the age of 
twenty-two, and passed many years on a large estate which 
he bought in the town of Greenland, in 1640. As a coun- 
cillor in the Gorges government, he was opposed to the rule 
of Massachusetts, and later was a member of the Council of 
Cranfield and his successors. He had retired to Cutts Isl- 
and, where he lived till his death in 1687, an uncompro- 
mising royalist and Churchman, and a recognized leader by 
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birth and character. There is a striking sonnet on his 
grave by John Albee, which concludes :— 


“ Here rest the bones of Francis Champernowne ; 
The crest of ancient Norman kings he bore. 
His fathers builded many a tower and town, 
And ruled in England after Hastings’ gore; 
Now o’er his grave the lonesome forests frown, 
And sailless seas beat the untrodden shore.” 


There is material for romance in these lives of English- 
men who kept alive their old-fashioned loyalty to Church 
and King, among uncongenial neighbors; but they could do 
nothing against the masterful purpose with which the Puri- 
tan authorities ruled them during the troubled years of Par- 
liament and Commonwealth. 

The ecclesiastical system of the Puritans took its outward 
shape by a natural reaction from all that had heretofore 
been forced on them against their conscience. No word of 
set forms was allowed in their prayers, but only the “ con- 
ceived” prayer, which had hardly been tolerated in their 
old churches. Even the Lord’s Prayer had been so super- 
stitiously used that it was forbidden now. Says Dr. Rufus 
Ellis :— 

They would share no white surplice with Romish priests, but would 
minister in the scholar’s black gown of Geneva. Like the early disciples, 
they would gather about the sacramental table rather than kneel about 
the altar, lest haply men should say “they worship the bread and the 
wine.” They will have no funeral prayers, but will bear their dead to the 
last resting-place and lay them away in touching silence, lest they should 
be thought to pray for the departed spirit, and say masses in the ancient 
manner. They will not only lay aside the marriage ring as heathenish, 
but by a strange revulsion they will have marriage a civil service, to be 
performed not by the minister, but by a magistrate. They cannot quite 
refuse to sing; but there shall be no instrument save the human voice, 
and such rough psalmody as was supplied to the Puritans of Amsterdam 


by Henry Ainsworth,— their tunes, some ten in number, oftenest York, 
Hackney, Windsor, St. Mary, and St. Martyn’s. 


They would not use the title “Saint” even in speaking 
the names of places; yet it was keenly noted that they ap- 
plied it to the members of their own communion, using the 
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New Testament language, with which their critics were 
perhaps less familiar. The fondness for Scriptural or other 
significant names soon gave a special flavor to the new gen- 
eration. Hutchinson says that the first three baptized in 
the Boston church were Joy, Recompense, and Pity. Sepa- 
rate from the Church of England they did not deem them- 
selves, but only “from the corruptions in it.” Its form of 
prayer had no divine authority in their sight; its order of 
bishops was held by the whole Puritan party to be in no- 
wise established by Christ. They were free in a New 
World to lay their foundations by the line and plummet 
of Holy Writ, as best they could read it, without feeling 
that they went out of communion with all Christian men. 

In 1637, some of the Puritan ministers in England wrote 
over to their brethren here, inquiring about reports which 
had come concerning new opinions of theirs, among them 
“that a stinted form of prayer and set liturgy is unlawful.” 
The question was felt to be “very hard to make any hand- 
some work upon”; but an answer was prepared, and the 
course of events in England soon brought the inquirers to 
the same opinion with those whom they had criticised. 

The Preface to the “ Platform of Church-Discipline Gath- 
ered out of the Word of God, And Agreed upon by the 
Elders and Messengers of the Churches Assembled in the 
Synod At Cambridge, in N.E., in 1649,” says : — 


For though it be not one Native Country that can breed us all of 
one minde ... yet... we, who are by nature English-men, do desire to 
hold forth the same Doctrine of Religion (especially in Fundamentals) 
which we see and know to be held by the Churches of England, accord- 
ing to the truth of the Gospel. ... Yea, moreover, as this our profession 
of the same faith with them will exempt us (even in their judgements) 
from suspition of Heresie, so (we trust) it may exempt us in the like sort 
from suspition of Schism... . It is true, indeed, the National Covenant 
doth justly engage both Parties faithfully to endeavour the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Antichristian Hierarchy, and much more of all Blasphemies, 
Heresies, and Errours. Certainly, if Congregational Discipline be Inde- 
pendent from the Inventions of men, is it not much more Independent 
from the delusions of Satan? 


The Lord’s Day began at sunset on Saturday. Through 
8 
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its hours, no one was permitted to leave or enter the town, 
the gates on the “Neck” being shut, and the north ferry 
watched, while throughout the country travelling was strictly 
prevented. Nor was it allowed, “even in the hottest days 
of summer, to take the air on the Common,” or on the 
wharves adjacent to the houses; while fine and imprison- 
ment awaited those who, meeting in the street and convers- 
ing there, did not disperse at the first notice. A mariner 
thus records his visit at a later day: “... In Boston they 
are very Strict Observers of the Sabath day and in Service 
times no Persons are allow’d the Streets but Doctors if you 
are found upon the Streets and the Constables meet you 
they Compell you to go either to Church or Meeton as 
you Chuse, also in Sweareing if you are Catcht you must 
Pay a Crown Old Tenor for Every Oath being Convicted 
thereof without farther dispute.” In 1677, the Court or- 
dered that any person making a noise during the day, or 
misbehaving in the meeting-house, should be “ put in a cage, 
to be set up in the market-place,” and be kept there till 
examined and punished. 

Their religious services began at nine in the morning by 
“wringing of a bell,” * and were not essentially different in 
their arrangement from the Congregational order to-day, 
except that they were longer. The pastor began “ with 
solemn prayer, continuing about a quarter of an houre.” 
The teacher then read and expounded a chapter, after which 
one of the ruling elders, setting the pitch with his pitch- 
pipe, “dictated” a psalm, which was sung after him, line 
by line. A sermon or extempore exhortation by the pastor 
followed, in either case given without notes, and the teacher 
concluded with prayer and benediction. Once a month the 
Lord’s Supper followed, to which church-members alone 
remained, although others might look on if they wished. 
The ministers and ruling elders sitting at the table, the pas- 
tor and teacher divided the service between them, following 
the same order which is still observed in the Congregational 


*In Boston, by 1641, and in Salem as early as 1638, but in most places by beating 
a drum, blowing a shell or horn, or hoisting a flag. 
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churches. At 2 P.M., the congregation again met. In 
places where the people were widely scattered, the inter- 
mission was shortened, so that they could conveniently re- 
main to the second service. The pastor opened with prayer, 
and a psalm was sung; after which the teacher expounded 
a chapter and preached, praying before and after sermon. 
Then ensued baptism of children of church-members, after 
which one of the deacons saying, “ Brethren, now there is 
time left for contribution; wherefore, as God hath pros- 
pered you, so freely offer,” the congregation filed before his 
seat, dropping into a wooden box their contributions for the 
ministers and for the poor, “the Magistrates and chiefe 
Gentlemen first, and then the Elders, and all the congrega- 
tion of men, all single persons, widows, and women in ab- 
sence of their husbands. In Boston, the ministers were paid 
by voluntary contributions. In some places the boxes were 
carried about at the end of long poles. Various church 
business followed, as the admission of members, etc., con- 
cluding at a late hour with a psalm and prayer and benedic- 
tion. No Scripture was read unless accompanied with a 
full exposition, without which it was stigmatized as “dumb 
reading.” The Labadist missionaries, in 1679, say that, at- 
tending a day of fasting in a church, “in the first place a 
minister made a prayer in the pulpit, of full two hours in 
length; after which an old minister delivered a sermon an 
hour long, and after that a prayer was made and some verses 
sung out of the psalm. In the afternoon, three or four 
hours were consumed with nothing but prayers, three min- 
isters relieving each other alternately: when one was tired, 
another went up into the pulpit. 

To the rare visitors who came hither for business or curi- 
osity, and who were not in sympathy with the bare ritual of 
the Church of Calvin, the day, its forms of worship, and the 
religion of the people which it precisely expressed, were re- 
pellent. It is to such unfriendly critics, like Leehford and 
Josselyn, that we are indebted for our detailed accounts. 

But the holy day had a more sympathetic side to the peo- 
ple whose choice treasure it was. There was strictness in 
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their worship and homes and lives; yet it was not the sever- 
ity of bigots, but the austerity of God-fearing men who had 
forsaken all they held dear for what they deemed his ser- 
vice. The Puritan Sabbath began with the quiet shadows 
which preceded its dawn; it filled with its peace the streets 
of the little town, and added a holy beauty to the glory of 
the year or its pensive decay. The grave men and women 
who filled the “ meeting-house ” were fed with strong meat 
and rejoiced therein ; but it is doubtful how far the weaker 
brethren and babes were ministered to with “the sincere 
milk of the Word.” “In the homes there is, till sundown, 
a hushed and sober tranquillity, though we may be sure that 
young hearts, and older ones too, had their joyousness.”* 

By this, more than all else, were knit the fibres of the 
Puritan community, religious, self-sacrificing, wise, far-seeing, 
generous in its poverty, with the strong virtues which grow 
on rocky soil, which did uncomplainingly the rugged tasks 
of planting the wilderness, and readily flowered in the heroic 
qualities which have made and saved a nation. 

When the need arose, the churches adopted declarations 
of faith; but they were left to a merciful largeness in the 
beginning, as in the first covenant of the Salem and Boston 
churches. In 1648, the synod which framed the Cambridge 
platform of church discipline endorsed the Westminster Con- 
fession ; and the synod of 1680 prepared the Boston Confes- 
sion. These two documents became the foundation of the 
Congregational church polity. 

Thus was planted New England Congregationalism, the 
only system, it is safe to say, by which such a community as 
that of Massachusetts could have been organized. In twenty 


* Rev. G. E. Ellis, D.D., in an address at Boston before the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, March 17, 1877. Dr. Ellis adds this description of the day: “ All is so still that 
you might hear a bumblebee through the town, save as a thoughtless or a thoughtful 
rooster pays his tribute to St. Peter. The household ovens were heated on Saturday, 
so that the beans and brown bread and Indian pudding are taking care of them- 
selves. All the inhabitants are gathered in their meeting-houses.”. McKenzie’s 
History of the First Church in Cambridge, p. 85, well says: “‘They were not mo- 
rose, sour, tyrannical. There were some such, it may be; there are now. Men of 
bigoted temper, long-visaged, sullen, are to be seen any day in our streets. They are 


not Puritanic, they are badly human ; not a reproach to the fathers, but a sorrow 
to us.” 
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years, forty-two churches in as many towns had been planted 
by it, each a centre of that independent, self-developed life 
out of which America has grown. Its divinely ordained 
function in the order of Providence is shown by the fact 
that its essential principles are the foundation of every 
Protestant community in the land to-day. From its funda- 
mental thought, that all Christian men are “kings and 
priests unto God,” sprang popular government in Church 
and State. Even the American Episcopal Church, in its 
mode of electing ministers and in its representative system, 
has engrafted these principles on the alien methods of the 
Church of England. ‘“ Democracy,” said John Cotton, “I 
do not conceyve that ever God did ordeyne as a fitt govern- 
ment eyther for church or commonwealth. If the people be 
governors, who shall be governed?” But John Wise ex- 
pressed the idea of the system when he wrote, “ That the 
People, or Fraternity, under the Gospel, are the first Subject 
of Power; ...that a Democracy in Church or State is a 
very honourable and regular Government according to the 
Dictates of Right Reason. And therefore, That these 
Churches of New-England in their ancient Constitution of 
Church Order, it being a Democracy, are manifestly Justified 
and defended by the Law and Light of Nature. It has the 
best ballance belonging to it of any Church-Government in 
the World. Other Governments have generally too high a 
Top, and are very lop-sided too.” 

But although the Massachusetts Colony was founded on a 
definite religious idea, it could not keep out entirely those 
persons who were not in full sympathy with it. They came 
for trade and profit, as the colony grew prosperous ; and, 
being here, found themselves excluded from places of honor, 
disqualified to vote, and under an ecclesiastical censorship 
which must have been in the highest degree irritating to 
those out of sympathy with it. Many of the children even 
of the early settlers could not satisfy the tests for admission 
to the Church when they grew up; and as baptism could not 
be had for the children of those who were not church-mem- 
bers, a generation arose who were largely excluded alike 
from religious and civil privileges. 
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This state of things waxed worse and worse, as years 
went by. But even in the earliest days there were those 
who had little sympathy with the rigid spirit of the Puritans, 
—some who desired the Established Church of England 
because they had been born and bred in it and cared for it, 
and some, doubtless, who desired it, not because they loved 
it more, but because they hated it less than the rigid system 
under which they were living. Whenever a favorable op- 
portunity should occur, it was certain that an effort would 
be made for wider freedom by demanding equal privileges 
for the old church in the new country. 

But when this opportunity might come would depend on 
the condition of ecclesiastical affairs across the water. The 
close connection of the two countries in religious matters 
must be carefully borne in mind, in order to understand the 
full significance of the two unsuccessful attempts which 
preceded the successful introduction here of Episcopacy as 
a tolerated form of worship. 

The first occasion came when the struggle between Pres- 
byterianism and Independency was at its height in England. 
John Milton’s sonnet — 


“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large ” — 


expresses the mind of our forefathers. But it seemed likely 
in 1642 that the Independents in England would be over- 
borne by Presbytery; and, if so, then must their sympa- 
thizers in New England go under too. This was the mo- 
ment chosen by William Vassall and his associates to push 
for the doing away of church distinctions here. 

But the political conditions of England changed so fast 
that Presbyterian sympathy could no longer help this party, 
and the movement came to naught. The Commonwealth 
followed, and Massachusetts had a breathing-space in which 
to consolidate into what was an independent people in all 
but name. 

The noble vision of the Puritan Commonwealth, compacted 
of souls united in faith and doctrine, in which Church and 
State should be substantially one, proved impracticable 
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while the first generation of the Puritans had hardly begun 
to pass from the stage. The successive controversies with 
the followers of Mrs. Hutchinson, with the Baptists, and 
with the Quakers, demonstrated more and more clearly the 
impossibility of such accord of the whole population on 
religious questions as was vitally necessary for the perma- 
nence of the Theocracy. The fixedness with which the pol- 
icy of repression was pursued until the English government 
interfered, although ineffectual to do more than postpone 
the religious disintegration which nothing could ultimately 
prevent, had one farther effect of immense importance. It 
secured time to impress on the community a marked charac- 
ter, which two centuries since elapsing, with all their modifi- 
cations of faith and of the population, have not been able 
to efface. During half a century, the Puritan spirit had ex- 
ercised a predominant sway, while the new community was 
hardening into its fixed character. The Boston of three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants to-day, with its 
mingling of many races and all religions and no religion, 
is marked profoundly by its inheritances from the temper, 
spirit, and belief of the Boston which, in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, was a little town of less than 
seven thousand souls. 

Such was this people, as firmly rooted in habits and con- 
victions as ever men were, when the determined effort of the 
English government under Charles II. to break down Puri- 
tan exclusion here, if not to crush Puritanism altogether, 
began. 

To tell the story of that controversy, ending with the loss 
of the Massachusetts Charter, would carry us beyond the 
limits of this paper. In that long struggle emerge some of 
the most picturesque moments of our history, although their 
mere picturesqueness is overshadowed by the greatness of 
the principles at stake. To those who seek in history for 
the costume and drapery of courts and courtly personages, 
the story of New England is bleak and bare as her own 
granite hills. A narrow fringe of English settlers of the 
middle class on the edge of a forest wilderness whose mo- 
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notonous shadows seem to darken and weary their spirits, 
parted by the vast wash of Atlantic seas from the conspicu- 
ous stage on which nations were enacting the tremendous 
drama of the seventeenth century, wresting their daily 
bread from a grudging soil, remote from culture, dependent 
only on themselves to keep alive the traditions of civiliza- 
tion which they have brought with them,— such was New 
England in its first age. There were twenty-one thousand 
English here before 1643. After that, emigration ceased, 
and for forty years the people grew together, and the pecu- 
liarities which were gristle when they left England tough- 
ened into bone. 

But to those who seek in history the noblest elements of 
the drama of humanity, nowhere are they more potently dis- 
played. Life here was grim and hard, but it was cheered 
by a heroic spirit; and the loftiest motive which can actu- 
ate human conduct —that of religion — was not only the 
central principle of conduct and character, but the pivotal 
centre of the history itself. At last, after twenty-five years 
of struggle, the exclusive religious policy of Massachusetts 
was finally broken with the loss of its charter. One of the 
most contemptible of kings was the means of bringing about 
one of the noblest emancipations. 


H. W. Foors. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF GEORGE 
ELIOT’S WRITINGS. 


Every great writer is, to a certain extent, a religious 
teacher, and very largely great by reason of such teaching. 
For, if literature be regarded as something holding vital 
relations to life and its thousand interests, in so far as it in- 
terprets life for us and aids us in arranging its facts after a 
true philosophical method, it assumes a moral and even spir- 
itual character. 

Homer is thus a religious teacher. Not, of course, that he 
furnishes us with moral tags to the various books of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. He is too great an artist for that. He 
knows well that all human existence is, in its highest as- 
pects, religious, and that he has only to show his heroes in 
earnest relations with life to give their conduct a truly 
religious bearing. By the noble ideals of courage and en- 
durance, the rare breadth of vision, the.“ largeness of be- 
havior,” the grand simplicity of the Homeric world, we are 
raised to a plane where all pettiness of action and narrow- 
ness of judgment must vanish. And, assuredly, to gain that 
breadth of vision, that largeness of mental and moral per- 
ception, is one of the fairest fruits of religion. 

_ In much the same way, Shakespeare, in spite of the fool- 
ish charges so often brought against him, is a religious 

teacher. Indeed, he never preaches. But he was far too 
great to be really without religion. To be of the first order, 
genius must have religiousness of some sort. Rather did 
Shakespeare have so much religion that he could afford to 
throw it in and hide it away where all merely sectarian 
piety could never find it. Though he never descends to the 
cheap Sunday-school book philosophy, which assures us 
that we must be good if we would be happy, and we will 
probably be rewarded with heaven as a sort of celestial 
sugar-plum, yet, by putting us in fresh contact with the 
large life of humanity, and setting before our eyes the awful 
punishments of guilt and the certain victories of virtue, he 
enforces with tremendous power the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. 

4 
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Now of course, the writing of to-day is not the writing of 
Homer or the writing of Shakespeare. That is only saying 
that we are not living in the world of Homer or Shakespeare. 
What the Spiritualist might call “the conditions” are not 
favorable for the evolving of a Shakespeare or a Homer. 
Both belonged to a simpler and far less complex period of 
civilization than is ours to-day. The genius of this nine- 
teenth century must be, of necessity, analytical, scientific, 
metaphysical, rather than simple, large, and massive, as was 
the genius of that early dawn of literature, or further back 
in the golden childhood of the world. The present stage of 
development reached by the Anglo-Saxon mind renders it 
impossible that there should be just such genius or just such 
a literature as that evolved, when all life was simpler, freer, 
and more spontaneous. 

Yet not without reason has it been said that there is 
something Shakespearian in the writings of George Eliot. 
There is a certain breadth and comprehensiveness of view, 
at least akin to Shakespeare’s outlook upon the world : — 


“ Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” 


She, too, leaves nothing out of her criticism upon life. She 
sees and gives all sides with a sort of judicial fairness. As 


“ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that seeth all,” 


so is there nothing insignificant, and yet nothing overesti- 
mated by her clear, far-reaching mind. Life in the provin- 
cial town, life in the great city of Florence in stirring, 
historic times, life at the country parsonage, at the great 
hall, or down in the back alleys of an obscure village,— it 
is all one to her, just as it was to Shakespeare. For she 
knows it all. She is at home in any port, a citizen of the 
world. By a few incisive sentences, she can make us see 
the workings of the inner consciousness of Mrs. Dollop, the 
landlady of The Tankard in Slaughter Lane, as well as 
comprehend the noble enthusiasms springing in the great 
heart of a Dorothea Brooke. She can make as real to us 
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the trivial tittle-tattle and gossip of the gossip-loving Flor- 
entines, as they chatter there in Nello’s barber-shop, as the 
grand, volcano-like nature of the martyr Savonarola, dying 
for a high conviction, yet mingling something of the baser 
with the finer clay. This, assuredly, is of a piece with the 
greatness which can throw out into bold relief the gallant 
Harry of England and the troop of churls who follow at his 
heels,— Pistol, Bardolph, and the incomparable Falstaff; 
which can give us, in one great breath, Hamlet and silly old 
Polonius; which is not afraid to stop us on the awful brink 
of the discovery of the murder of Duncan, with the rough 
old porter’s knocking at the gate and chattering Billings- 
gate like a fish-wife. This is the largeness of genius,— the 
largeness of Homer and Shakespeare,— which has enough 
and to spare, which is not afraid of descending to the low- 
est in human nature, because it is so sure of finding in that 
lowest something akin to the highest. It knows, indeed, 
with Mr. Emerson, that there is a nature common to human- 
ity, a common soul in all men; for that common nature it 
seeks, to that common soul it fearlessly addresses itself. 
He who in the slightest measure interprets that in which we 
all share by right of our humanity is surely doing for us an 
invaluable service. 

Yet must this great and essential difference between 
George Eliot’s method and Shakespeare’s method be noted. 
Shakespeare stands quite outside of and away from all his 
characters, and suffers them to act. You may search with 
lynx eyes through all Shakespeare’s plays, and you will 
never find Shakespeare. He will elude you; and, when you 
think you have cornered him and are ready to say he is 
this, he is that, you catch the sound of his mocking laugh- 
ter as he escapes you. He is not in his characters: he is 
more, and outside of them all. Not so with George Eliot. 
In spite of her breadth of vision and comprehensiveness of 
treatment, she cannot now and then avoid being a sort of 
Greek chorus, and telling us in an aside what she thinks of 
this or that act or actor. She herself is that very irony of 
destiny, which always seems to pursue the creations of her 
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brain. It is her wit, her wisdom, that we wish to get about 
Mr. Brooke, Mrs. Cadwallader, Mrs. Poyser, and the rest. 
But we would like to know Prince Hal and Falstaff and his 
swaggering crew, and never once think of the cunning ma- 
gician who sets them dancing there before us. 

Not to dwell longer upon the merely intellectual aspects 
of her work, what is the religious teaching of George Eliot’s 
writings? Every man’s religion is largely the outcome of 
his education, experience of life, and what modern philoso- 
phers are wont to call the “environment.” To fully enter 
into the character and scope of her religious influence, we 
must know something of this great novelist’s life, which 
may possibly furnish us with a key to her leading thoughts. 

Those who believe that our surroundings have a strong 
influence upon our character, that the mind unconsciously 
takes a coloring from the objects with which it is each day 
brought in contact,— a belief held very strongly by the nov- 
elist herself,— will do well to remember that George Eliot’s 
youth was spent in rural England, in Warwickshire. That 
English country scenery has evidently made its lasting im- 
pression upon the woman’s soul. This feeling for a familiar 
landscape, loved and well known, creeps out everywhere, 
and perhaps is nowhere more beautifully expressed than in 
this passage from The Mill on the Floss, where, in some of 
the most wonderful pages ever written about childhood, she 
describes the lasting influence of the scenery about the old 
home upon the mind of her heroine: — 

We could never have loved the earth so well if we had had no childhood 
in it; if it were not the earth where the same flowers come up again that we 
used to gather with our tiny fingers, as we sat lisping to ourselves on the 
grass; the same hips and haws on the autumn hedgerows, the same red- 
breasts that we used to call “ God’s birds,” because they did no harm to 
the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet monotony, where 
everything is known, and loved because it is known? Our delight in the 
sunshine on the deep-bladed grass to-day might be no more than the faint 
perception of wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in 
the far-off years, which still live in us, and transform our perceptions into 
love. 

Any one who recalls some of the rich-tinted scenery of 
Adam Bede, as that noted in the memorable walk of the 
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Poyser family to church ; the brief but so vivid descriptions 
of the Middlemarch farms, and the local coloring so warm 
and bright in Romola,— will not need to be told that George 
Eliot has a very deep and strong feeling for nature, how- 
ever deeper and more anxiously scrutinizing was her insight 
into human nature. 

The place in which a man lives,— that, in George Eliot's 
estimation, is a tremendous factor in his life. That one, for 
instance, is a New Englander, is surrounded by the dark 
pine forests and the snow-crowned mountain ranges, living 
on a rocky soil, which needs hard work that even a scanty 
living may be wrung from its depths; that another is born 
in the midst of English country sights and sounds, the haw- 
thorn hedges and the green lanes, the great halls and the 
snug cottages, with over all the dewy English atmosphere ; 
that still another spends his life in an old Italian city, in the 
face of a faded historic glory and the brooding presence of 
a mighty Past,— these things are important factors in the 
shaping of a man’s life. They constitute the “environ- 
ment” which largely determines what he is. They are 
the changeless “ background,” against which the slight and 
so fugitive figure of the individual is thrown. To be will- 
ing to overlook, to slight that race-factor, is to George 
Eliot high treason. Thus says Mr. Dowden, “It is noted,” 
as characteristic of Hetty Sorrel’s shallow nature, “that 
she could have cast all her past life behind her, and never 
cared to be reminded of it again. The old house, the 
people who had brought her up, the old garden, have for 
her no charms, waken no memories.” And not to have 
any memories of a past, or to be willing to resign them, is 
a hopeless mark of baseness. 

All through her novels there are scattered abundant 
tokens of the remarkable scholarship of this extraordinary 
woman. Like another great woman, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, she shows herself to have been profoundly taught 
by the old classic models ; particularly, we should infer, the 
Greek tragedies, which lend her some of her strongest fig- 
ures. But, indeed, what does she not know? She has a 
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good working knowledge of the natural sciences, and I have 
never heard that she has been convicted of inaccuracy in 
her many medical, legal, or theological references. She was 
a passionate lover of music; and in the utterances of Herr 
Klesmer, in Daniel Deronda, will be found perhaps some of 
the very best things ever said about this high science and 
art. She is thoroughly versed in the most subtle metaphys- 
ical distinctions, so that a bright woman has called her 
novels “animated metaphysics.” In the pursuit of this 
branch of study, she doubtless found a rare stimulus in the 
aid and encouragement of her husband, Mr. George Henry 
Lewes, himself a brilliant metaphysician, whose influence, 
together with that of the leader of the evolution philosophy, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, is most apparent in her writings. 

Indeed, it would be curious to trace the marked effect of 
the great philosophical teacher upon the greatest novelist of 
this age. One will find the same desire for adherence to the 
fact in the novelist as-in the philosopher; the same unwill- 
ingness to go outside of the limits of the known to seek 
the unknowable, a tendency which evidently grew stronger 
with years, so that her latest works have, with a show of 
(superficial) reason, been declared godless books. With 
Mr. Spencer and with the Positivists, George Eliot shares an 
intense enthusiasm, almost amounting to a worship, for hu- 
manity, and beholds in it a manifestation of Deity, highly to 
serve which constitutes the sum and essence of all religion. 
Her wonderful poem beginning, “Oh, may I join the choir 
invisible,” might well be taken as the Ode of Positivism. 
It has almost the majestic tread of an old Greek chorus, and 
is the last and highest reach of the expression of absolute 
surrender of the individual to the larger life of hu- 
manity. 

George Eliot is, in fact, the peculiar product of this par- 
ticular age, of this age and no other. She is the crown 
and blossom of the evolution philosophy. You may go 
through Mr. Spencer’s First Principles of a — his disciples 
say the —New System of Philosophy, and find one after an- 
other of the theses there laid down translated into George 
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Eliot’s living fiction. The relativity of knowledge, the per- 
sistence of force, the transformation of force, the instab‘lity 
of the homogeneous, these, which may be to most of us only 
long and hard terms, have entered very deeply into the 
great novelist’s mind, and have received from her hands the 
warm glow of a rich, abundant life. Surely, if the Philoso- 
phy of Evolution and the Religion of Positivism have any- 
thing to give us, we may fairly look for that gift in George 
Eliot’s novels. 

The peculiar circumstances of the marriage of Marian 
Evans and George Henry Lewes have more than once been 
narrated within the last few months. Though that event 
must have been deplored by every thoughtful and earn- 
est mind, yet I have always felt that before the bar of 
her own clear-sighted conscience, that conscience which was 
so unerring in its instincts, George Eliot stood self-approved. 
To be sure, that fact does not alter the abstract rightness or 
wrongness of the step. Muchas we must believe in the purity 
of motive and the high principle which actuated this great 
woman, in the light of the law of her land,— however unfort- 
unate such law,—the marriage must always be deeply re- 
gretted. She herself knew that “the light abandonment of 
ties, whether inherited or voluntary, because they had ceased 
to be pleasant, would be the uprooting of social and personal 
virtue.” 

Possibly, the sadness which has crept into George Eliot’s 
latest books is largely due to this feeling of being set aloof, 
by the peculiar circumstances of her marriage, from the or- 
dinary lives of ordinary men and women, which thus created 
an invisible barrier between them and herself. Had her lot 
been happier, and more like that which falls to other women, 
would not a certain gloominess have been lifted from her 
writings? For it is in this respect that she shows a decided 
limitation of her genius. She is almost wholly wanting in 
the simple light-heartedness, in a certain quality that we 
may call cheeriness,— the eternal freshness and blitheness 
that rings in the notes of the immortals. Chaucer can bub- 
ble over with merriment like his own thrushes. Shake- 
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speare, in spite of any personal unhappiness he may have 
known, can be as jolly and merry as if earthly trouble had 
never existed. There is no touch of a morbid sorrow in 
Homer’s mourning for the dead Hector and the heroes 
fallen in battle. Does, then, the burden of “this unintel- 
ligible world” fall somewhat too heavily upon us moderns ? 
Surely, George Eliot —at least, in her latest novels — can 
never quite come out of the shadow of a brooding fate, 
which were inexpressibly sad, were she not so strong to 
meet it. Something too much of introspection, of a critical 
analysis of every possible motive which leads to the given 
action, haunts her in her work. Certain pages in Middle- 
march and Daniel Deronda read like a metaphysical physi- 
cian’s diagnosis of some spiritual disease. She can never 
quite get away from the region of sorrow, which has for 
her a fascination wholly beyond that of any possible joy. 
Most brave, most ready to accept the facts of life and live 
by them, there is a certain sadness in the way in which 
she accepts them, that lacks the ring of perfect health and 
cheerfulness. Now, all the world’s greatest minds have 
been healthy. A divine cheerfulness marks the immortals. 

Whether the peculiar circumstances of her marriage was 
the actual cause of this growing sadness, or, better, of a cer- 
tain sternness and severity of manner which marks her 
latest books, it is quite evident that the direct and-indirect 
influence of Mr. Lewes has been great. Possessed himself 
of a strongly metaphysical cast of mind, he has doubtless 
led her on in the pursuit of those studies, which already had 
for her mind a powerful attraction. A cruel critic has even 
suggested that Mr. Lewes, in seeking to mould her into a 
somewhat unsatisfactory philosopher, narrowly escaped spoil- 
ing a great novelist. Her interest in the Jewish people, so 
strongly evinced in Daniel Deronda, is said to have been 
largely due to Mr. Lewes’ own personal acquaintance with 
representatives of that remarkable race; while the marked 
tendency toward the philosophy of Positivism, and her ap- 
parent acceptance of the conclusions of the evolution school, 
so noticeable in her later books, may possibly be traced to 
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the influence of the same teacher. More learned, more 
sententious, more epigrammatic than her earlier novels, they 
certainly do not surpass, if they even equal, in their simple 
breadth and massiveness, the sturdy power of Adam Bede 
and The Mill on the Floss. Would a little more of the com- 
mon sunshine of life have been good for this noble woman 
who dwelt too long within its shadows ? 

The last events of her strange history have been familiar 
to us all, and demand no chronicle. Her own so speedy 
death covers everything — whatever we may have thought 
or fancied — with the mantle of a large and comprehensive 
charity. All that we may well remember now is the great 
power of inspiration, of mental, moral, and spiritual quick- 
ening, which in her masterpieces of fiction she has left be- 
hind her. She is one of the world’s “apostolic succession,” 
however unconsecrated by the laying on of priestly hands; 
one who, like her own greatest heroine, Dorothea, by “ de- 
siring what is perfectly good,” and aiming at making that 
good fruitful in human lives, has “ widened the skirts of 
light, and made the struggle with darkness narrower.” 

Such rare souls attain a sort of earthly immortality. If 
there were need of proof of our idea of some future state of 
existence,—a belief which is removed quite beyond the 
range of all proof, as it is something transcending all experi- 
mental knowledge and passing into the realm of emotion, 
almost the sphere of intuition,— one might find ample argu- 
ment in such a life as hers. One cannot make this woman 
dead. There can be no death to such an immortal mind. 
You cannot think of her as dead. She must live again, as 
was her own supreme wish : — 


“Tn other minds made better by her presence, 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Doubtless, her work was really done. Here is no unfin- 
5 
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ished column, no broken shaft. She had reached the ripe 
i | fulness and maturity of her powers; had done, it would 
i || seem, her very best work ; had said the word that was given 
her to say. She had greatly interpreted life, in all its large- 
WW ness and completeness and infinite variety. She is what 
| Carlyle calls Goethe, “ The Witness.” She has seen, and 
i has revealed her vision. We need not mourn that, like our 
| great American romancer, Hawthorne, 
Hi} | “ The wizard hand lies cold, 


Which, at its topmost speed, let fall the pen, 
And left the tale untold.” 





Rather may we say, in the grand phrase of Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, which, with a strange significance, are the very 
last words of her own last novel :— 






“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
Most assuredly, the accident of death could never dissipate 
those wonderful powers. To despair of the immortality of 
such a soul would be to despair of God. She, whose pene- 
trating gaze looked everywhere, cannot now be nowhere, 
must be “ somewhere in God’s great universe to-day.” Can 
we believe, and retain our sanity, that she who has been to 
so many other souls “the cup of strength in some great 
agony,” can have failed to win for herself, in other worlds 
than ours, some personal and conscious blessedness? We 
refuse to think so meanly of the chances of the spiritual uni- 
verse. Such great natures cannot be lost hereafter any 
more than here. 






“ That each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general Soul,— 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet.” 
We can conceive of no death which shall thus absorb a 
deathless mind. 
(To be continued.) 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AS A UNITARIAN. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY. 
1811-1848. 


John Quincy Adams, as most readers know, kept a diary 
from 1795 to 1848, the year of his death. In it, he recorded 
the events of each day (Sundays ineluded) with careful ac- 
curacy and remarkable minuteness, accompanied by com- 
ments as interesting as they are sometimes pungent. This 
Diary, edited by Charles Francis Adams, with rare ability, 
has been published in twelve octavo volumes.* 

In a careful reading of these volumes, we have been es- 
pecially interested in the entries made in the Diary on Sun- 
days. These we have transcribed, substantially, as showing 
the theological views held by Mr. Adams. Many interest- 
ing reminiscences of Unitarian ministers will also be found 
in the extracts! 


(Mr. Adams was born in 1767 ; was Minister in Europe 1794-1816; Secretary of 
State 1817-29; President of the United States 1825-29 ; Member of Congress 1831-48.]} 


Sept. 9, 1811, St. Petersburg, Russia.— Four o'clock was 
fixed for the christening of my infant daughter. My eldest 
son and daughter have been baptized according to the rites 
of the Church of England. My sons Charles and John 
were baptized in Boston, by my worthy friend Emerson, 
now deceased. I think the ceremony as performed in our 
Congregational churches much more proper and rational 
than that of the English Church. The rite itself I prize so 
highly that I think it ought never to be deferred beyond a 
time of urgent necessity. 

March 13, 1812.— This morning, I finished the perusal of 
the German Bible, which I began the 20th of June last. The 
more I read the Bible, the more I feel it ought to be accom- 
panied with critical and explanatory notes. 

April 12, 1812.—I finished reading the second part of 





* Memoirs of John Quiney Adame, etc. Philadelphia : J.B. Lippincott &Co, 1877. 
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Watts’ Improvement of the Mind. Watts is cautious to never 
say anything that would be offensive to the Established 
Church, but he indulges his passion with so much the more 
freedom against the Catholics. ...The trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, the whole doctrine of atonement, the immaculate 
conception of Jesus, and a devil maintaining war against 
Omnipotence, appear to me all as contrary to human reason 
as the real presence of the Eucharist. Religion, it appears 
to me, is one of the wants of human nature,— an appetite 
which must be indulged, since without its gratification hu- 
man existence would be a burden rather than a blessing... . 
I cannot reject a doctrine merely because my reason will not 
sanction it. 

June 21, 1812.—I read the sermons 7 and 8, Vol. VIL., of 
the English Preacher. That on “ Anxiety” is by Atterbury. 
My own disposition has in it too much anxiety. 

June 24, 1812.—I came in the course of my Scripture- 
reading, this morning, to Psalm xxxvii., and was much struck 
with its excellent and profound morality. 

July 12, 1812.— Read sermons 13 and 14 of the English 
Preacher. ... A man without religion can never have a very 
strong feeling of humanity, nor can one truly religious be 
without it. 

March 17, 1813.— This is the second week in Lent. ... I 
have often wished that the reformers who settled New Eng- 
land had not abolished the practice of fasting in Lent. I am 
convinced that occasional fasting, and especially abstinence 
from animal food several weeks at a time every year, is 
wholesome to both body and mind. 

March 6, 1814.— Read prayers for the Second Sunday in 
Lent and Massillon’s sermons. His doctrine that the princi- 
ples of Christianity apply to the government of States as 
much as to the conduct of individuals is more congenial to 
my opinions than that of Paley, who maintains the contrary. 
Massillon’s morals are discolored by religious bigotry, Pa- 
ley’s are infected with the poison of the world. .Massillon 
incessantly preaches unrelenting persecution to heretics, 
and Paley curtails the jurisdiction of Christianity within 
narrower bounds than a justice of the peace. 
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April 18, 1817.— Read Horsley’s 9th sermon, the object of 
which is to establish, by an argument drawn from the con- 
text, the authenticity of the text of I. John v., 7, 8, of main 
reliance to the supporters of the trinity, but which is stoutly 
disputed by Unitarians, as spurious. The Bishop admits 
that it has been lately given up by many sound Trinitarians. 

Oct. 24, 1819.— Attended public worship at the Episcopal 
church. Since I have now resided at Washington, I have 
not regularly attended any church; partly because I have 
permitted the week to encroach too much upon the Sabbath 
and have not been sufficiently attentive to the duties of the 
day, but chiefly because, although the churches here are 
numerous and diversified, not one of them is of the Inde- 
pendent Congregational class to which I belong,— the 
church in which I was bred and in which I will die....I 
spoke last week for a pew in the Episcopal church. 

Dec. 25, 1820.— Christmas Day. No attendance at the 
office. After breakfast, I read aloud Pope’s “ Messiah,” a 
poem suited to the day, and of which my own admiration 
was great at an earlier age than that of my son Charles, the 
youngest person now in my family. Not one of them, ex- 
cepting George, appeared to take the slightest interest in it ; 
nor is there one of them who has any relish for literature. 
Charles [Francis] has a great fondness for books and a medi- 
tative mind, but neither disposition nor aptitude for public 
speaking or correct reading. 

Oct. 5, 1822.— Mr. Calhoun brought me home from the 
funeral of Mr. Law. 

Oct. 13, 1822.— Heard Mr. Little [Unitarian] preach the 
funeral sermon upon the death of Mr. John Law. His text 
was I. Cor. xv., 26. This is the chapter in which the immor- 
tality of the soul and the resurrection of the dead is argued 
to all the reason and urged to all the feelings of human 
nature, with the deepest logic and sublimest eloquence of 
St. Paul. I am always profoundly affected hy the perusal 
of this chapter. Mr. Little’s comment upon it was sensible 
and temperate. He noticed but slightly Mr. Law himself, 
though in appropriate terms; and he spoke also of the decease 
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of Mr. Young. They were both members of his religious 
society, and had both taken much interest in its formation 
and in the erection of the church. He gave notice that 
there would be no afternoon service, but that the funeral 
of Mr. Young would be at four in the afternoon. At the 
close of the services, Pope’s “ Dying Christian to his Soul” 
was sung as an anthem, accompanied by the organ, with 
much effect. 

Aug. 8, 1824.— Heard Mr. Little in the morning, from 
Luke xxi., 19, “In your patience possess ye your souls,” — 
a text to which I have often, and with the deepest earnest- 
ness of mind, had recourse. The sermon addressed itself to 
me not less forcibly than the text. Self-control in trying 
seasons is the most necessary of all properties, and never 
was it more needed for me in the whole course of my life, 
—perhaps never nearso much. [He was about to be chosen 
President of the United States. ] 

Jan. 9, 1825.— Heard Mr. Little, from Eccl. vii., 23: “I 
said I will be wise, but it is farfrom me.” In the afternoon, 
heard a son of Dr. Mason, from Heb. xi., 1. This sermon 
[Presbyterian] was not ineloquent; but the learning and 
morality and instructiveness of Mr. Little’s sermon [Unita- 
rian] were more satisfactory to me. 

Feb. 9, 1825.— May the blessing of God rest on this day, 
when the election of a President of the United States was 
consummated. . . . I wrote a letter of three lines to my father, 
asking for his blessing and prayers on the event of this day, 
which I would close, as it began, with supplications to God 
that its consequences may redound to his glory and to the 
welfare of my country. 

April 17, 1825.— Mr. Little in the evening. Mark xii., 
28, and the six following verses. “Don’t be alarmed,” he 
said, “at the length of the text, for you will have a very 
short sermon.” 

April 30, 1825.— Since my removal to the Presidential 
mansion, I rise about five, read two chapters of Scott’s 
Bible and Commentary and the corresponding Commentary 
of Hewlett... . 
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Nov. 15, 1825.— Dr. Lawrie, of the Presbyterian church, 
came to inquire if I would have any objection to the appoint- 
ment of a day of thanksgiving and prayer. I said, none 
myself; but I would consult my Cabinet. 

Nov. 16, 1825.— All the members were opposed to it. Ob- 
jected to it as a novelty,—as liable to imputations of polit- 
ical purposes, of introducing New England manners, ete. 
I acquiesced. 

Dee. 18, 1825.— In the afternoon, I heard Mr. Campbell * 
[Presbyterian]. This was an Athanasian anathema... . 
When I sit and hear men, otherwise of good sense, dwelling 
with intense interest and evident anxious sincerity upon 
such doctrines, I muse upon the absurdities of the human 
intellect. 

Jan. 8, 1826.—Sunday. Walk to the Capitol; heard the 
Bishop [Catholic] of Charleston. He read a few prayers and 
delivered an extemporaneous discourse of nearly two hours’ 
duration, in true Christian temper. ... The house was over- 
flowing, and it was with great difficulty that I obtained a 
seat. 

July T, 1826, Quiney.— There was a great concourse of 
people [at his father’s funeral]. Mr. Whitney delivered a 
sermon from I. Chron. xxix., 28. About two thousand per- 
sons took a last look at the lifeless face, and all that was 
mortal of John Adams was deposited in the tomb. 

Sept. 8, 1826.— I informed Mr. Whitney [pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Quincy] of my wish to join in the com- 
munion of the Church. I[ ought to have joined it thirty 
years ago or more; but the tumult of the world, false shame, 
a distrust of my own worthiness to partake of the commun- 
ion, and a residence elsewhere and constantly changing, 
made me defer it to a more convenient opportunity. My 
fathers for nearly two centuries have been members of this 
church. .. . It is right that I should make a public profession 
of my faith and hope as a Christian, and no time can be 
better for it than now. 





*Mr. Campbell became quite notorious during Jackson's administration, as some 
readers will remember. 
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Oct. 1, 1826.— Mr. Fessenden, a tutor at Cambridge, 
preached for Mr. Whitney this morning from Eph. iv., 1. 
Mr. Whitney himself administered the communion, of which 
I partook for the first time in my life. The form of admis- 
sion to the Church was simple. Mr. Whitney reminded us 
of the implied engagements,— a sincere belief in the divine 
mission of Christ and a fixed purpose of living according to 
the rules of his gospel. 

Nov. 5, 1826, Washington.— Heard Mr. Little, from Psalm 
exix., 133,—a desultory and impressive moral discourse. 
Among his quotations from Scripture was that of the song 
of the vineyard that brought forth wild grapes. In this in- 
stance, as in many others, I was struck with the careless 
inattention of my own mind when reading the Bible. I had 


‘read that chapter of Isaiah, I suppose, fifty times; but I 


had never perceived a fiftieth part of its beauty and sub- 
limity. ... 

Nov. 12, 1826. —I heard Mr. Little this morning, from 
Luke vii., 16. It was something between a discourse and a 
speech in defence of the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, 
partly from notes and partly extemporaneous commentary. 
But this is not the manner in which that subject ought to be 
treated. The miracles of the New Testament appear to 
have been performed as evidence of the divine mission of 
Christ: faith was to be founded on the mighty works by 
which it was authenticated. But, now, the order of proof 
is reversed: it is the doetrine of the Scriptures alone ‘that 
can obtain credence for the miracles. Mr. Little read sev- 
eral extracts from a Dudleian lecture of Mr. Channing’s upon 
this subject, with great commendation. ... The miracles in 
the Bible furnish the most powerful of all the objections 
against its authenticity, both historical and doctrinal; and, 
were it possible to take its sublime morals, its unparalleled 
conceptions of the nature of God and its irresistible power 
over the heart, with the simple narrative of the life and 
death of Jesus, stripped of all the supernatural agency and 
all the marvellous incidents connected with it, I should 
receive it without any of those misgivings of unwilling in- 
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credulity as to the miracles which I find it impossible alto- 
gether to cast off. Mr. Little had not respect enough for 
his text. 

Feb. 18, 1827, Washington.— Afternoon. I went to St. 
John’s. Heard a black man, from Mark ii., 14,— a sermon 
rambling in argument, not below mediocrity in composition. 
... The galleries were stocked with black and colored men 
and women. In the evening, I attended again at Mr. Lit- 
tle’s, and heard him from Acts xvii. 11. He digressed to 
the discussion of the question whether the doctrine of the 
Trinity had any warrant in the Scripture. But neither this 
nor any other argument I ever heard can satisfy my judg- 
ment that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is not coun- 
tenanced by the New Testament. As little can I say that it 
is clearly revealed. It is often obscurely intimated, some- 
times directly and sometimes indirectly asserted, but left, on 
the whole, in a debatable state, never to be either demon- 
strated or refuted till another revelation shall clear it up. 

May 6, 1826.— Heard Mr. Little, from I. John ii., 15,— 
“ Love not the world,” etc. The comment upon the text is 
more appropriate to other sects than to the one Mr. Little 
sustains. Enjoyment of the world in the practice of virtue 
is congenial to the Unitarian doctrine. 

In the evening, heard Mr. Campbell, from Rev. ii., 16, 
who read a hymn which declared that we were more base 
and brutish than the beasts,—a spiritual song of Isaac 
Watts. What is the meaning of this? If Watts had said 
this on a week-day to one of his parishioners, would he not 
have knocked him down? 

June 3, 1827.— Heard Mr. Little, from Eccl. vi., 11, 12. 
There is a natural disposition in man to brood over his afflic- 
tions, and to make himself more unhappy than he is. The 
Scriptures have added the sanction of religion to this senti- 
ment. ... Mr. Little closed his discourse by admitting that 
the condition of human life was now much happier than it 
was in the days of Solomon. 

Aug. 18, 1827, Quiney— A letter from Harrisburg an- 
nounces the sudden death there of Rev. Robert Little, the 

6 
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minister of the Unitarian church at Washington. He died 
after an illness of little more than twenty-four hours, of an 
inflammation of the brain, after having preached morning and 
evening at Harrisburg on Sunday, the 5th, the day before his 
death. This is an event deeply to be lamented by his con- 
gregation, of whom I was one. I had constantly attended 
his ministration for the last seven years, though I had never 
formally joined his society. I did not subscribe to many of 
his doctrines, particularly not to the fundamental one of his 
Unitarian creed. I believe in one God, but his nature is 
incomprehensible to me; and, of the question between the 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, I have no precise belief, be- 
cause no definite understanding. But Mr. Little’s moral 
discourses were always good, and sometimes admirable. I 
listened to them with pleasure and profit. I shall miss them, 
if I live to return to Washington. 

Dec. 9, 1827.— Heard this morning Mr. Motte, from Acts 
xxviii., 22. It was a vindication of the Unitarian belief, to 
which he is himself a convert, having commenced his profes- 
sion as an Episcopal preacher.... He gave out for singing 
hymns 38 and 178 from the collection made for this Church 
by Mr. Little, both of which are beautiful and consoling. 
In the evening, I heard Mr. Motte, from Luke viii., 18... . I 
took to myself no small part of the sermon, but thought 
there was in it some acrimony. 

March 13, 1828, Washington.— Mr. Baker, the minister 
[Orthodox], made some inquiries concerning my ideas of the 
trinity. I told him in substance what I have written to my 
son George, that I believed the nature of Jesus Christ was 
superhuman; but whether he was God or only the first of 
created beings was not clearly revealed to me in the Script- 
ures, ...He lent me a small printed pamphlet, by a Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, who has been converted from Unitarianism 
to Orthodoxy. Mr. Baker was in ecstasies at this pamphlet, 
but I thought it illiberal and libellous. 

March 21, 1828.— Rev. Mr. Baker came to take leave of me, 
and to give me earnest and affectionate advice for the salva- 
tion of my soul. He exhorted me particularly to believe in 
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the doctrine of the atonement, which is to sound Presbyte- 
rians just what transubstantiation is to the Roman Catholics. 
Mr. Baker means well, and with these clergymen who have 
a zeal for making conversions it is an act of kindness to in- 
dulge them in a belief that they have the best of the argu- 
ment. 

June 22, 1828.— Heard Mr. Burnap, at the Unitarian 
church, from Romans xiv., 7. Contrasted Washington and 
Bonaparte. .. . 

July 27, 1828.— A day of most overpowering heat. At- 
tended morning service at St. John’s Church; heard Mr. 
Hawley [Episcopal], from Prov. xiv., 8, on the dangers of a 
future state and the terrors of the judgment to come. ... 

April 5, 1829.— Rode to the Presbyterian church ; heard 
Rev. Mr. Campbell, from John iii., 18. When I hear a very 
earnest oration, to show that which I do not believe, there 
is something irksome to hear it. ... Saw President Jackson 
at church, the first time I have seen him since the 4th of 
March, 1825. 

April 19, 1829.— Walked to the Presbyterian church ; 
heard a stranger, from John i., 29. It is painful for me to 
hear a Calvinist preach from this text, and to witness the 
solemn and fervent sincerity with which they pour out ab- 
surdity and nonsense. .. . 

April 4, 1830.— Heard Mr. Campbell this morning, from 
John xiii., 17, and in the evening from Matt. xiii. 3. It is 
the general character of Presbyterian preaching to terrify 
rather than allure. ... There are denominations who insist 
upon being doomed, weekly, to the infernal regions by their 
pastor ; and such perhaps are a major part of Mr. Campbell’s 
auditors. 

Aug. 18, 1830.—I this day finished reading the Bible, 
which I began about the Ist of May last year. This reading 
has not been so profitable to me as it ought to have been. 
Among the decays of age I cannot dissemble to myself is a 
falling off in the discipline of the mind. The morning 
hours I devote, one to the Bible and two to Cicero... . 

April 8, 1831.— At the Presbyterian church heard Rev. 
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Mr. Smith, from Heb. vii., 26,— a communion discourse upon 
the atonement. Solemn nonsense and inconceivable absurd- 
ity. Mr. Smith’s administration of the communion was nev- 
ertheless solemn and impressive. I did not partake, not from 
any scruple of my own,— it might seem to them either a pro- 
fession of their faith or an intrusion upon their solemnities. 

April 17, 1831.—Sunday. I attended this morning ser- 
vice at the Presbyterian church, and heard Mr. Smith, from 
Prov. iii., 31. Mr. Smith’s creed may be, and I suppose 
must be, Calvinistic; but that is not the character of his 
mind. ... All creeds are bundles of absurdities, and it is 
their absurdity alone which causes the practice of tying 
men’s minds down to them. Rational conclusions of mind 
rest upon their own foundations, and need no buttress to 
support them ; and, whenever a man repeats a formulary of 
his belief, it must be taken as an act not of his judgment, 
but of his will. 

June 5, 1831, Quincy.— Heard Mr. Whitney. After ser- 
vice, I was chosen one of the delegates, with Mr. John 
Whitney, brother of the minister, to attend the ordination 
of George Whitney at Roxbury, on the 15th. 

June 15, 1831.— Went to Roxbury. A council was held 
at Swallow’s Tavern. Thaddeus Mason Harris, my class- 
mate in college, was chosen moderator. At three o’clock 
proceeded to the church. The most remarkable part of the 
performance was the right hand of fellowship by Rev. David 
Hatch Barlow, of Lynn. The address of Mr. Pierpont to 
the society was an admonition rather sharp. After the 
ceremonies, returned to the tavern and had a light supper. 

Dec. 8, 1831, Washington.— Mr. Cazneau Palfrey came to 
me to solicit my vote for Moses Poor for assistant door-keeper 
to the House of Representatives. I told him he should have 
it, but I knew there were two disqualifications which would 
defeat any application of Mr. Poor for office. One was, he 
is a Yankee; the other, he is a Unitarian. 

Nov. 17, 1833.— Heard Mr. Edward Smith, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, from Eph. ii., 32. Like most Presby- 
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terian divines, he has a partiality for the writings of St. Paul. 
He gave out a hymn in which are the following two lines : — 
“ Then let our souls in Sion dwell, 
Nor fear the wrath of Rome and Hell.” 
And it is written by Isaac Watts, and it is not to be doubted 
that he believed that the coupling of Rome and hell was 
genuine piety and Christian charity. Rome has doomed 
Watts to hell with equal sincerity. I once heard Mr. Chev- 
erus preach in Boston, but it was before he was an arch- 
bishop, or even a bishop. He told the story of the heathen 
man who once exclaimed, “ Behold how these Christians 
love one another!” But, said Father Cheverus, if he could 
come and witness now the sentiments of Christians, recipro- 
cated between them, he would be more likely to say, “See 
how these Christians Aate one another.” Cheverus himself 
is an exception. 

March 30, 1834.— Attended St. John’s, where the evening 
service for Easter was read. In the discourse, there was no 
reference to Easter, a day which should be... celebrated 
with religious fervor by the Christian. The day of the res- 
urrection of the Saviour is more emphatically the Christian’s 
day than that of his birth, which is not very precisely ascer- 
tained, and, if it were, could only be celebrated as a day of 
promise, while that of Easter is the day which consummated 
life and immortality. The resurrection of Christ was the 
accomplishment of the purposes for which he came into the 
world. Its extraordinary and mysterious connection of coin- 
cidence with the Jewish Passover gives it greater interest ; 
and the occasion it has given for ascertaining to the minu- 
test second of time the extent of the annual revolution of 
the earth round the sun has made it important to the scien- 
tific history of astronomy. For these reasons I have re- 
gretted that, in the general abolition of holidays by the 
Protestant churches, they have not made an exception for 
this day and also for Christmas. 

June 22, 1834.—I again, at five o’clock, attended St. 
John’s, where Mr. Hawley read the service. I was the only 
respondent of a part of it. There were not twenty persons 
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in the church. There had been a very severe thunder-storm 
before the time of service. In the leisure of the day, I 
reflected on the proper measures to adopt on the occasion of 
Lafayette’s decease. 

Jan. 2, 1836.— Received a letter from Henry Channing, 
close upon seventy-six years of age; very anxious for the 
welfare of his country, but not very sagacious in the esti- 
mate of its wants and woes. Mr. Channing sends me a 
pamphlet of remarks upon one recently published by Dr. 
William Channing of Boston. This gentleman, like his 
uncle, though with a much more splendid reputation, has 
for many years united the characters of a high-toned party 
politician with those of a popular preacher and an eminent 
essayist in magazines and reviews. Among his other moral 
and political impulses, he has meddled much with the sub- 
ject of slavery, and, though otherwise sagacious enough to 
keep on the popular side of politics in the region where he 
resided, he has not kept pace with the changes of public 
opinion upon this subject, and now finds himself in a dis- 
credited and obnoxious minority.* In defence of his opin- 
ions, he has recently published a pamphlet, which I have 
not seen, but to which this is a sharp and contentious 
answer. 

Jan. 8, 1836.—I read part of a pamphlet on Slavery, by 
Rev. Dr. Channing of Boston. He treats the subject so 
smoothly that some of the slaveholders have quoted it with 
approbation, as favoring their side of the question; but it is 
in fact an inflammatory, if not an incendiary, publication. 

July 11, 1886.— Called on James Mott, No. 136 Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. ... Lucretia Mott, his wife, is sensible 
and lively, and an abolitionist of the most intrepid school. 
Benjamin Lundy walked to Mr. Biddle’s with me. 

Jan. 1, 1837.— Heard Mr. Fowler at the Presbyterian 
church. Whether I am or shall be saved is all unknown to 
me. I know that I have been and am a sinner,— perhaps by 
the depravity of the human heart an unreclaimable sinner. 





* Farther acquaintance with Dr. Channing afforded a juster estimate of his char- 
acter, as will be seen by later entries in the Diary. 
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But I cannot, if I would, divest myself of the belief that my 
Maker is a being whose tender mercies are over all his 
works ; that, having the power to make me both will and do, 
however he may chastise, he will not cruelly punish. . . . 

April 18, 1837.— The Rev. Dr. Follen, the German Uni- 
tarian clergyman, paid me a morning visit, and I had a long 
conversation with him upon the Unitarian doctrines. . . . 

July 4, 1837, Newburyport.— Walked in the procession 
between Rev. Thomas B. Fox and Mr. Robert Cross, the 
reader of the Declaration of Independence. 

Nov. 26, 1837, Washington.— To the Presbyterian church; 
heard Mr. Fowler. That man is a wicked, vicious animal is 
the fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. That 
he cannot save himself from eternal punishment is the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church and of Calvin. If he cannot 
save himself, he is not a responsible being; that is the con- 
clusion of justice, and a conclusion from which I could not 
escape, if I would. The mission of Christ was to teach all 
mankind the way to salvation. His death was necessary to 
the universal spread of his doctrine. He died for mankind, 
as Curtius died for his country, as Codrus died for his peo- 
ple. In this sense, I can believe the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and in no other. Christ died as a man, not as a God. 
His death, although attended with peculiar horror, was 
after all but death,— which the Stoic of Greece and Rome 
denied to be an evil, and which the Indian savage inflicts 
and defies with equal indifference. 

March 11, 1838.— Attended St. John’s Church; heard 
Rev. Mr. Higbee. I have tried very hard and very sincerely 
to believe in the doctrine of the trinity, because there are 
passages in the New Testament which I cannot deny give 
countenance to it; but when a dogmatist gives me a text 
which to my naked reason furnishes me an argument against 
it, and then threatens me with eternal damnation for not 
believing Aim, my spirit revolts against the yoke, and loses 
much of its reverence for him who would impose it. 

Nov. 10, 1838, Quiney.— While packing up this morn- 
ing, I had a visit from Dr. Channing, Dr. Tuckerman, Mr. 
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Phillips, and Dr. Channing’s son. They were here nearly 
two hours.... Dr. Channing appeared to entertain great 
apprehensions for the Union, and deep concern at the vio- 
lence of the abolition spirit. 

Nov. 12, 1838, Boston.— Between breakfast and dinner, I 
visited Dr. Channing. I had a conversation of over two 
hours with him on the subject of slavery. The Doctor was 
heretofore an idol of the party now calling themselves 
Whigs, but has become very obnoxious to them. They had 
almost worshipped him as a saint; they now call him a 
Jacobin. ... 

May 22, 1839.—I finished reading Dr. Channing’s letter 
on Slavery. He demolishes all the argument of Henry 
Clay’s speech, which is indeed nothing at all. 

July 12, 1839, Quincy.— Rev. W. M. Cornell, sometime 
minister of the Orthodox church, called for my approval of 
him as a teacher; he having left the ministry. ... Just four 
years ago, Mr. Cornell, in the heat of youthful zeal for 
Orthodoxy, wrote certain strictures upon the moral and 
religious character of the inhabitants of this town, which 
roused their resentment vehemently against him; and town 
meetings were held and a large committee was raised, of 
which I was chairman. We had a correspondence with Mr. 
Cornell. . . . His conduct since has been exemplary. I will 
cheerfully bear testimony to his integrity. ... 

April 26, 1840, Washington.—I attended public worship 
this morning at the Capitol. Mr. Cookman preached from 
Psalm Ixxii., 16, as prophetic of the Messiah’s kingdom,— 
of that blessed time when war shall be banished from the 
earth. The theme to me is delightful. These promises 
of the Scriptures, these transcendently sublime prophecies 
of the old covenant,...are the most precious pledges of 
my faith. If I did not believe them, I should be compelled 
to reject the whole book. I do most faithfully believe them. 

Aug. 2, 1840, Quiney— Communion. Mr. Lunt preached. 
It is the doom of Christianity to be always distracted with 
controversy ; and, where religion is most in honor, there the 
perversity of the human heart breeds the sharpest conflicts 
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of the brain. The sentiment of religion is perhaps at this 
time more potent and prevailing in New England than in 
any part of the Christian world. For many years, since the 
establishment of the theological school at Andover, the Cal- 
vinists and Unitarians have been battling with each other 
upon the atonement, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
trinity. This has now very much subsided; but other wan- 
dering of minds takes the place of that, and equally lets the 
wolf into the fold. A young man named Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a son of my once loved friend William Emerson, 
and a classmate of my lamented son George, after failing in 
the every-day avocations of a Unitarian preacher and school- 
master, starts a new doctrine of transcendentalism, declares 
all the old revelations superannuated and worn out, and an- 
nounces the approach of new revelations and prophecies. 
Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and 
the Marat democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, all 
come in, furnishing, each, some plausible rascality as an in- 
gredient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and politics. 
Pearce Cranch preached here last Sunday, and gave out 
quite a stream of transcendentalism most unexpectedly. 
Mr. Lunt’s discourse, this morning, was intended to counter- 
act the effect of these wild and visionary phantasies, and he 
spoke with just severity of the application of this ‘spirit of 
hurly-burly innovation to the most important and solemn 
duties of the Christian faith... . 

Aug. 23, 1840, Quincy— Mr. Lunt preached his third 
discourse against the new or old vamped-up transcendental 
doctrines. . . . The deadly sophistry of the transcendental 
school consists of the alliance of atheism with hypocrisy. ... 
Religion is sapped and undermined by this fraudulent phi- 
losophy. 

Feb. 21, 1841, Sunday before Lent, Washington.— At St. 
John’s Church. Mr. Morgan, from Heb. xii., 22, preached 
on the subject of angels. The doctrine mysterious, cheer- 
ing, and awful, inexplicable to human intellect, and yet all 
within the aspirations of human curiosity. . . . 

April 25, 1841, Boston.— At the First Church, this morn- 

7 
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ing, heard Dr. Frothingham preach from Psalm exxxix., 23. 
I think I never in my, life listened to a sermon of purer mo- 
rality, of more elevated piety, of more affecting exhortation, 
of deeper impression. ... Dr. Frothingham’s sermon in the 
afternoon was, perhaps, as instructive as that of the morn- 
ing; but it was more of a common-place character, therefore 
not so deeply impressive. 

Jan. 23, 1842, Washington.— Attended service at the Cap- 
itol; heard Mr. Maffitt. His eloquence reminds me of the 
froth of spruce beer,— exceedingly pleasant to the taste, but 
the mere froth of small beer, mere gas, without substance 
and without permanent effect... . 

June 5, 1842.— Attended public worship at the Capitol. 
I consider it one of my public duties, as a representative of 
the people, to give my attendance every Sunday morning 
when divine service is performed in the hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

Aug. 14, 1842.— Heard Mr. Maffitt at the Capitol. His 
manner is exceedingly attractive, yet much censured, ap- 
proaching the perfection of theatrical declamation. ... Upon 
the -whole, I always hear him,— often with pleasure, some- 
times, I hope, with profit, never to the detriment of moral 
principle or of religious faith. He always commands intense 
interest and eloquent silence. 

Sept. 29, 1842, Quiney.— There came to my house a tem- 
perance procession of about five hundred persons, with a 
band of music, and Rev. John Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, at 
their head, to escort me to the pavilion, where a collation 
was provided. Speeches were made in the Universalist 
church. Edmund Quincy was solemn and tragical; Pier- 
pont, facetious and farcical ; the others, rude and radical... . 

Oct. 9, 1842.— Mr. Lunt preached a funeral discourse on 
the decease of William Ellery Channing,— a noble tribute 
of honor to his memory. Dr. Channing was one of the most 
eminent writers upon religion, morals, and politics, that this 
country has produced, writing always in the genuine spirit 
of Christianity, with the tenderness of a father to his chil- 
dren, and always looking to the purification and improve- 
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ment of the human character, especially in the humble and 
indigent classes of the community. His recent labors have 
been chiefly confined to promoting the cause of universal 
liberty and the extinction of slavery throughout the world. 
Mr. Lunt did Dr. Channing ample justice on this point. 
This was very creditable to Mr. Lunt, inasmuch as Dr. 
Channing’s course on this subject has been too bold and 
anti-servile for the timid and time-serving friends of free- 
dom. Dr. Channing never flinched or quailed before the 
enemy. But he was deserted by his followers, and lost so 
many of his parishioners that he had yielded to his col- 
league, E. S. Gannett, the whole care of his pastoral office, 
giving up all claim to salary, and reserving only the priv- 
ilege of occasionally preaching to them at his convenience. 
The loss of Dr. Channing to the Anti-slavery cause is irrep- 
arable. 

March 19, 1843, Washington.—I have this day been de- 
barred by my disease from the privilege of attendance upon 
public worship, and felt it with deep mortification. The 
time has been, chiefly in foreign countries, when I have too 
long intermitted the duty of that attendance. ...The im- 
portance of regular attendance upon the duties of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath in social communion has impressed itself more 
deeply on my mind, in proportion as I have advanced in years. 
... Of late years, I have deemed it my duty to attend the 
weekly morning performances of the chaplains of Congress 
at the Capitol; and I hold pews at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church and at the Second Presbyterian Church, which I at- 
tend alternately when Congress is not in session, and in the 
afternoon when it is. This forms a regular portion of my 
habits of life, and I cannot feel the privation of it without 
painful sensibility. I feel myself to be a frequent sinner 
before God, and I need to be often admonished of it, and 
exhorted to virtue. This is administered in all the forms of 
Christian worship, and I am sure of receiving it with what- 
ever denomination of Christian worshippers I associate. 

May 7, 1843, Boston.— Dr. Frothingham preached this 
morning, I. Cor. i., 18. The sermon was a most ingenious 
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and deeply pathetic declamation upon the power of the 
cross as a symbol of the sufferings of Christ and of the doc- 
trine of Christianity. ...I was somewhat surprised at the 
vivacity and zeal with which Dr. Frothingham seems to 
have entered into the controversy. . ... Certain it is that the 
writings of St.-Paul, from which Dr. Frothingham cited 
several most impressive passages, countenance a reverence 
for the cross. 

Oct. 29, 1843, Buffalo— Mr. Fillmore offered us seats in 
his pew, at the Unitarian church, which we accepted. The 
preacher was Mr. Hosmer, Matt. vi., 31. An excellent and 
eminently practical sermon. Attended the evening service 
of the Episcopal church. 

March 25, 1844, Washington.*— I approach the term when 
my daily journal must cease, from physical disability to keep 
it up....I rose this morning at four, and, with smarting, 
bloodshot eye and shivering hand, still sat down and 
wrote.... 

Sept. 19, 1844, Quiney.— Ordination or installation at 
Chelsea of Rev. George M. Rice. All the services were 
appropriate and creditable, ... contrasting most favorably 
with the forms of the Episcopal ordination. In these, there 
are two things insupportable and blasphemous: 1. The 
pretension of the bishop to confer the Holy Ghost; 2. The 
power of pardoning or retaining sin at his discretion. These 
are the most servile and obsequious vicious practices re- 
tained from the Church of Rome. 

Oct. 6, 1844, Quiney.— I attend meeting in the Temple, in 
the hope of composing my shattered nerves and abstracting 
my agitated bosom from the cares of the world and the 
interests of time. This is peculiarly my desire on the days 
when I partake of the communion. Mr. Lunt’s views of 
his text, John xii., 27, appeared to me ingenious and impres- 
sive, as he delivered his sermon; but other thoughts were 
forcing themselves upon my memory while he spoke, and 
my soul was like one of those sheets of ancient parchment 
upon which a poem in monkish rhyme was written over an 
oration of Cicero. 





*Mr. Adams was now seventy-seven years old. 
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June 29, 1845, Quincy.— Mr. Lunt preached this morning, 
Eccl. iii., 1. He had given out as the first hymn to be sung 
the 138th of the Christian Psalter, the hyma-book now used 
in our church. It was my version of the 65th Psalm, and 
no words can express. the sensations with which I heard it 
sung. Were it possible to compress into-one pulsation of 
the human heart the pleasure which in the whole period of 
my life I have enjoyed in praise from the lips of mortal 
man, it would not weigh a straw to balance the ecstasy 
of delight which streamed from my eyes, as the organ 
pealed and the choir of voices sung the praise of Almighty 
God from the soul of David, adapted to my native tongue 
by me. ... There was one drawback. In the printed book, 
the fifth line of the second stanza reads,— 

“The morning’s dawn, the evening’s shade,” 
but the seventh line of the same stanza reads,— 
“ The fields from thee the rains receive.” 
I immediately saw that the fifth line should read,— 
“The morning’s dawn, the shades of eve.” 
I am left to conjecture how this enormous blunder occurred. 

Aug. 16, 1846, Quiney.— Blessing, praise, and supplica- 
tion to God, on first rising from my bed, on returning to my 
earthly home. ... Dr. Pierce, of Brooklyn, preached at the 
Stone Temple, by exchange with Mr. Lunt. His morning 
sermon was from Deut. i., 21, and in the afternoon from 
Acts xi., 26. Dr. Pierce dined with us. He is of the salt 
of the earth. 

Sept. 25, 1846.— Read Dr. Lamson’s discourse in defence 
of the Congregational form of worship. He extols it for its 
simplicity. I prefer it to the Roman Catholic and to the 
English Episcopal. But there is no Christian church with 
which I could not join in social worship. 

Jan. 24 and 31, 1847, Boston.— Attended public worship 
at the First Congregational Church. 

Feb. 7, 1847.—I walked to that church morning and after- 
noon, and partook of the communion, administered by Dr. 
Frothingham. : 

Mr. Adams died, Feb. 23, 1848. 

GroRGE E. BAKER. 
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REV. GEORGE WASHINGTON HOSMER, D.D. 


The faithful lives of men faithful to the last to the Chris- 
tian ministry deserve a careful record from their surviving 
brethren. And when they have been spared long enough to 
mature all their graces and ripen their influence, although 
their contemporaries must find any written account of them 
less life-like than their own personal impressions, they can- 
not but desire, while their own memory is fresh, that some 
picture of them should be portrayed for the benefit of those 
who did not know the originals. It is sad to think how 
soon the knowledge of saints and wise teachers, still vital 
among the few who personally recall them, dies out of their 
children’s minds, familiar as they are with their names. To 
some of the elders in our own communion, Henry Ware 
and Francis Greenwood are something more than honored 
names. They live and move “in their habit as it was” in 
our memories, as sharply defined in feature, as distinctly 
marked in voice and manner as if they had occupied their 
pulpits only the last Sunday. But to the rest of their min- 
isterial successors they are shadows, venerated for their 
services and saintly repute, but not felt in their personal- 
ities. Even when our ministers have been not only excel- 
lent preachers and pastors, but fairly successful authors, it 
takes hardly one generation to remand them into forgetful- 
ness, except, perhaps, among the children of the congrega- 
tions to which they specially ministered. In how short a 
time will the recollection of preachers as distinguished in 
their day as George Putnam and James Walker become 
thin and intangible! In the youth of the present writer, 
Buckminster and Thacher, though dead, were household 
names in Boston; and Kirkland and Nichols and Parker of 
Portsmouth were never named without love and enthusi- 
asm. How seldom are they mentioned at all now! In how 
little time will the names of Lamson and Lowell, once so 
familiar, mean little, even in the county of Suffolk! Stet- 
son, of Medford, was a man of rare qualities of mind and 
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heart, with a touch of genius, who made a special mark on 
his own generation; but, substantial as he was in frame, he 
has passed out of the grasp of this generation! Who that 
did not directly enjoy it will ever understand the humor of 
Dr. Francis Parkman, or will believe in the ecstasy of 
passion and the intense power of extempore speech which 
Ezra Gannett exhibited in the pulpit and on the platform’? 
Frothingham’s delicate mind, who will long recall it? The 
fascination of Ephraim Peabody, peculiar as it was, is fast 
losing color, as his contemporaries disappear. Dr. Pierce, 
who remembered everybody and everything, is himself al- 
ready a man nearly forgotten except as a name, emphatic as 
his personality was. 

There is a peculiar debt owing to the names and services 
of men who, having once entered the ministry, never turned 
back from it to pluck the honors and profits of more reward- 
ing or, to them, more inviting callings. The literary world, 
the political or party world, will take care of the memory 
of those who have distinguished themselves in it. Sparks 
and Bancroft and Ripley and Everett and Palfrey and Emer- 
son were quite ready to be forgotten in their early charac- 
ter of Christian ministers; they won larger constituencies 
upon a broader field. They gave up to literature and public 
life what they had originally pledged to the ministry, for 
reasons which none have a right to question. But the min- 
istry is quits with them, and owes nothing to their memory. 
Their graves will be kept green by those who can bring 
larger offerings than ministerial brethren have to bestow. 
The Unitarian ministry has suffered incredible losses in the 
early withdrawal from its pulpit, in the midst of successful 
labors, of men of genius and power, who might have made 
their gifts and their fame tributary to its public influence. 
We have not wholly forgiven these deserters, little as we 
allow ourselves to judge their motives, or deny their shin- 
ing success in other and more splendid spheres. The Uni- 
tarian ministry has largely brought up its sons to adorn 
other callings than its own. We may say of those who have 
left the pulpit for the press and the forum and the world,— 
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not that we love them less, but only that we love more 
those who have kept their first love, and who, amid tempta- 
tions to other and more brilliant careers, have adhered to 
the ministry, and died in the harness of the sacred calling. 
It is not that a true and faithful minister is dependent on 
the care with which his memory is preserved. His record 
is on high, in the hearts and souls of those he has helped to 
fashion for the heavenly kingdom. The more faithful he 
has been to pulpit and pastoral work, the less time he has 
had to build literary monuments or prepare learned works 
or to render those sorts of public service which make his 
name widely known. 

It is almost a just reproach to any Christian minister that 
he is known better in the world than in the Church; better 
out of the pulpit than in it; better by fame than by affec- 
tion. The essence of his work is consecration to ends and 
aims that are essentially personal. If he becomes known 
in a way to interest the public at large, it is usually (though 
there are noted exceptions) by the use of means that are 
not strictly ministerial. It is by unclerical, by eccentric or 
by sensational methods of pulpit or platform work, that he 
gains notoriety. He is rarely a preacher whose sole aim is 
edification, or a pastor who knows the sheep by name. 
Probably, the most useful ministers in this country are men 
little known beyond their town and county. Perhaps the 
saints above know those best who have been least recog- 
nized on earth, out of their own fields of pastoral labor. 

The Rev. George Washington Hosmer, D.D., was one of 
the older men in our denomination, who was known strictly 
in his ministerial character; widely known for that, as he 
had lived East and West, and exercised his ministry in sev- 
eral places, but everywhere loved and honored for his min- 
isterial fidelity, his purely Christian and pastoral character, 
and his solid ministerial worth and influence. Without 
break or blot or blur on his work, he went on from youth 
to age, and completed a full half-century of ministerial life. 
We do not count out the seven years during which he was 
President of Antioch College, because he was preacher and 
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pastor all that time, and valued as such quite as much as an 
administrator of the college or an active professor. 

We have no purpose, in this notice, to deal in the eulogy 
which, though not discreet and in good taste, is pardonable 
on funeral occasions, among kindred and at the very grave 
where it has the excuse of genuine emotion and transitory 
sincerity. We have no temptations of long and intimate 
friendship to warrant any exaggerated magnification of our 
subject, and we have already seen notices of him whose 
extravagance in ascribing to him superiority in the very 
diregtions in which he was limited are a warning, and not 
an example. Really, it is essential to the full apprecia- 
tion of his ministry or of his worth to place him distinctly 
not in the rank of thinkers or original-minded men or schol- 
ars or masterly pulpit orators, but only in the first class of 
devoted ministers, and wise and holy pastors; in the first 
class of pure and disinterested servants of God and fol- 
lowers of Christ,— who consecrated sufficient gifts and a 
large, round-about, common-sense mind and a still larger 
heart, by an ever active conscience and an all-efficient faith 
and reverence, to the moral and spiritual good of those with 
whom he was officially connected as minister, and of all with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

The facts of his life may be thus recorded: George Wash- 
ington Hosmer—his name was not ill-chosen or ill-sus- 
tained, either in physical make, personal dignity, moral 
purity, or steadiness of judgment — was born in Concord, 
Mass., Nov. 27, 1803; his grandfather, Joseph Hosmer, hav- 
ing been in the fight at Concord Bridge, April 19, 1775, and 
his maternal grandfather, Col. James Barrett, in command 
of the militia on that day. He was graduated at Cambridge 
in 1826, in a somewhat distinguished class, Samuel F. Haven, 
Edward Jarvis, Andrew P. Peabody, George Putnam, Rob- 
ert Rantoul, President Stearns, S. H. Walley, and Stephen M. 
Weld having been his classmates. He was ordained in 
Northfield, Mass., in 1830, and passed the first seven years 
of his ministry in that beautiful town in the Connecticut 
Valley, whose loveliness found so congenial a reflex in his 

8. 
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simple-heartedness. We observe it every time we pass 
down the river, very conspicuous from the railroad near 
South Vernon, and never without thinking of the tender, 
earnest, and effective ministry in which Hosmer exercised 
the freshness of his heart and rooted himself in professional 
experience and habits. We recall the fragrance of his-swift 
success, his growing repute for wisdom and devotedness, 
as it reached the students then in the Divinity. School, 
always observant of the younger men who make their mark 
in the ministry to which they themselves are aspiring. 
There was nothing brilliant or highly intellectual or novel 
in his early reputation, nor in his later; but at Northfield 
he gained a name for solid sense, for wisdom and prudence, 
for ministerial fidelity and personal consecration, attended 
by the reputation of a winning personality; equally loving 
and inspiring love, of a great, genial, sunny soul, whose af- 
fections made other gifts less observed, or less missed,— they 
were so much better than what are called talents, of which 
he had a fair share and in considerable variety. The char- 
acter he established in his ministry at Northfield was one 
very easy for him to sustain, rare and priceless as it is; for 
it is difficult to believe that his nature as a pure, loving, and 
devoted one was not the same during boyhood and in col- 
lege as in after life. We know nothing except by inference 
on this point. But seldom does a character, matching a 
man’s appearance as accurately as Dr. Hosmer’s, owe itself 
to strain or conquest or conversion. He was made body 
and soul for what he afterward showed himself to be. 
There was a homogeneousness, a through-and-through text- 
ure of uniformity and self-resemblance in the man, and in 
his career, which showed how strongly he had been projected 
on his path and how little resistance anything in him had 
made to his destination. Dr. Hosmer grew greatly, but he 
never outgrew his original manifestation. He was a thor- 
ough and experienced minister, and known for all the quali- 
ties that have since made him so much trusted and esteemed 
when he left Northfield, to the sorrow and regret of his 
church and people. 
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We have paused on his village ministry at Northfield be- 
cause we would bring home to young men in the profession 
the decisive importance of the first seven years in their min- 
istry, however humble the sphere of it may be. Most of 
our successful ministers have had a novitiate in a village 
church, where they learned most that fitted them to succeed 
in larger fields, in cities and great towns. Indeed, the country 
minister is at a better and a more trying school than the 
city minister ever attends. It is harder to satisfy the more 
widely-varied tastes of a country parish than the more ho- 
mogeneous ones of a city congregation. And the country 
minister lives more under the eyes of his people, and of peo- 
ple less preoccupied and more apt to criticise, because with 
a keener interest, than the people in cities with a thousand 
things to engage their thoughts beside their minister, and 
with far less opportunity of comparing opinions and ex- 
changing gossip. A minister who has not had an early dis- 
cipline in a country parish cannot fully understand the 
trials of his profession, and is never likely to do full justice 
to his brethren who are for the most part fixed in such 
places of trial. It is not that the people in country and 
town are essentially different, but that human nature shows 
some of its sides more clearly in one, and some others in 
the other. Mr. Hosmer had come of a capital stock, and he 
married into an equally good one; married in good time and 
carried his wife with him to Northfield. The daughter of 
Dr. Kendall of Plymouth marrying the grandson of Joseph 
Hosmer of Concord brought two historic races and towns 
together in Northfield, and sustained what was not uncon- 
genial there,—a true Massachusetts Puritanism, which the 
able and somewhat eccentric Mason, who preceded him, in 
his time had helped forward. 

In 1837, Mr. Hosmer was called to Buffalo, N.Y. This 
now large city was then a small frontier town, of great 
promise and recognized importance from its position,— be- 
cause the gate of the great West ; and specially important to 
those who were anxiously watching the difficult and uncertain 
prospect of the liberal faith, struggling to get foothold in 
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the new territory. Buffalo was rightly deemed a place in 
which the good seed well planted would bring forth rich 
harvests and scatter new seed widely abroad. It needed a 
man of marked wisdom, large capacity of labor, self-poise, 
and power to endure professional solitude, and to meet gen- 
eral opposition. Mr. Hosmer was selected from many -can- | 
didates as one who could be trusted to fill that trying place, 
which had lost its previous minister by secession from our 
ranks into the Episcopal Church. He was fortunate in orig- 
inally having in his small congregation a few of the best 
and most able men in the community; and the little society 
was fortunate in getting a minister who possessed the ster- 
ling qualities that sooner or later secure the best kind of 
success for a Christian church. It is difficult to conceive of 
a healthier and more vigorous growth than that which 
attended Mr. Hosmer’s labors in Buffalo. He laid his 
foundations deep, in a painstaking, instructive ministry in 
the pulpit and the class-room, watching carefully the relig- 
ious education of the children and youth, indoctrinating the 
people studiously in the opinions for which he stood as spon- 
sor in that place, while never allowing a sectarian or conten- 
tious spirit to dull the religious life which above all he 
represented and urged home upon the people. Earnest, 
painstaking, studious, and zealous as a preacher, he was 
equally active and devoted as a pastor, and became the per- 
sonal friend and adviser of every family in his fold. Rarely 
has any minister united so perfectly the preacher and pastor. 
He had the best New England traditions in his blood, and 
he honored them with his full strength. Simple, sincere, 
clear, and unambitious of anything except usefulness in his 
preaching, he brought a fervor of spirit, a flow of feeling, 
and a copiousness of words to his themes, that fully met the 
taste and satisfied the thirst for earnestness in speech which 
characterizes new and thriving communities. He laid the 
foundations of friendships in Buffalo that outlast two gener- 
ations. He poured into the community a public spirit, a 
Christian morality, and a reverence for sacred things, such 
as novelty of theological opinions always threatens or im- 
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pairs. He was thoroughly convinced and perfectly pro- 
nounced in his liberal views,— a sound, unflinching Unita- 
rian,— in days when we had no schools, no right and no left 
wing, but were wifited in a common faith, by the pressure of 
a general opposition to the most moderate departure from 
Orthodoxy. But he possessed the rare power of making no 
enemies, persuading without driving, and enlightening with- 
out alarming the prejudices he sought to overcome. This 
was largely due to his great native reverence of spirit, and 
his essential geniality of temper. None could doubt his 
own piety, or the moral power and beauty of his spirit and 
conduct. He recommended his opinions by his holy and 
consecrated life and character. 

Thirty years of ripe manhood spent in one community 
and in one society, laboriously and with full consent of his 
affections ; he meanwhile enjoying his hardest work, know- 
ing little ill health or weariness ; feeling little discourage- 
ment or cause for abating his hope and courage, or for 
changing his wise and prudent policy ; equally respected in 
his public career and in his domestic and private character ; 
consulted by his fellow-citizens, and making himself known 
and felt as a public-spirited citizen, a friend and supporter 
of education, of just reforms and of all philanthropic causes, 
above all as a Christian gentleman ; dignified and consistent 
in his carriage ; humane and open to every cry; accessible 
and never sparing himself when his services, counsels, or 
help were demanded; a companion for the best, and not 
above the society of the least or the worst if he could serve 
or instruct them, Mr. Hosmer had a model society and a 
model ministry in Buffalo. The strength of his life went 
into his work there. He left permanent, ineffaceable marks 
on city and people, and on the good cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity through the West. He had the full confidence of the 
Eastern Unitarians, who rejoiced to have so pure, prudent, 
and holy a representative of their cause nearer by seven 
hundred miles than themselves to a field that opened at 
Buffalo and extended to the Mississippi. Probably few of 
our ministers have ever won so wide a diocese as this unor- 
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dained bishop,—a bishop by his breadth of sympathies, his 
patience of labors, his readiness to journey on the business 
of the churches, his profound interest in the labors of the 
younger men, his missionary zeal and his fatherly temper. 
He was for nearly forty years in the West, and became a 
Western man with Eastern traditions and sympathies. He 
must ever continue to be identified with our early missions 
in that region, and his name, happily perpetuated by his son 
in the Western world, will long continue to sound sweet 
and to have a holy influence in that region. 

During a considerable part of his pastorate at Buffalo, . 
Dr. Hosmer was a visiting or non-resident professor in our 
Meadville Theological School, where his urbanity, wisdom, 
and fervor of spirit, contributed an important element to 
the prosperity of the institution. He stamped himself,—if 
so gentle and soft an influence as his will bear such a de- 
scription,— say rather, he suffused himself in the minds and 
hearts of the graduates of Meadville, not so much as a mas- 
terly thinker or critic as a holy man, with large experi- 
ence, excellent judgment, and entire consecration of mind 
and heart. His grand frame and broad smiling face, digni- 
fied carriage and sonorous voice, with his careful attention 
to manners and costume, gave him a natural superiority. 
To carry a smile like his round the world requires great 
essential worth and dignity of character to save it from 
becoming sentimental and weak. It was his charm, and 
perhaps somewhat his cross, for nobody could be as uni- 
formly sweet and tender as he looked. But, broad and gen- 
eral as his smile was, he lived up to it, and felt what it 
indicated as nearly as any creature of mortal flesh and blood 
could. It was the genuine expression of a rare good nature, 
a true love for his kind, an easy, ready power of making the 
best of everything, a native and principled benignity, spring- 
ing from a full and generous heart, and maintained by the 
power of a good conscience and a determined will. 

Perhaps few persons are so responsible as the present 
writer for Dr. Hosmer’s removal from the scene of such a 
beautiful and successful ministry to the Presidency of An- 
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tioch College! He had compunctions at the time, and feels 
them still. For Dr. Hosmer left a succeeding, not to say 
a victorious position, to assume the charge of a college 
under trial and in pecuniary distress,— which never recov- 
ered the loss of Horace Mann, its first President, and prob- 
ably the only man then living who could have continued 
to hold the college‘ up. It was created by his singular 
genius, and it died, to all intents, when he died. 

Yet his seven years in the post of President of Antioch 
College were years of marked and beautiful influence over 
the few students there, and were even more marked by the 
growth they gave his own mind and the fresh start he took 
in his studies and in his opinions. There he found more 
leisure to read and study, to write with care; an audience 
of young men, with fresh and advancing minds and a certain 
critical temper, literary and otherwise, which every academic 
preacher learns to respect. It was evident to those who 
had known Dr. Hosmer longest and best that this change 
of place and of responsibilities was tonic and strengthening. 
He was sixty-three when he went to Yellow Springs (An- 
tioch College), and there he remained seven years,— that is, 
until he was near seventy. This is not a period of life in 
which ministers or other professional men usually make 
progress, or widen out intellectually or spiritually. But 
he certainly did. And in this he showed that the youth of 
the heart is a substitute for genius, and shares with it the 
privilege of keeping the mind elastic and expansible. 

Dr. Hosmer was never an original or masterly thinker, 
and had no exacting intellectual appetite for difficult and 
knotty problems on which some strong minds exercise and 
develop themselves. We must doubt if his native and spon- 
taneous faith was not too vigorous ever to leave him at the 
mercy of painful misgiving about foundations. He was a 
Christian by nature,—a believing, hoping, trusting spirit ; 
and all his experience fed his faith and strengthened it until 
it became the law and habit of his soul,—a blessed good fort- 
une! But his sympathies were altogether too active and 
his impulses too generous not to make him alive to the 
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questions and difficulties of others, and he had sufficient 
scholarship and vigor to enable him to understand mod- 
ern doubts and difficulties for young and thoughtful men. 
This gave a certain breadth and openness and pliableness 
to his views, and his lectures and preaching, which recom- 
mended them even to the active inquirers or troubled 
doubters of the new day. It saved him from becoming a fine 
petrifaction or a well-preserved specimen of an otherwise 
extinct species of theological opinions. He grew in capacity 
of thought, in liberality of views, in courage and in toler- 
ation. He was not one of the men whom it was easy to 
scare by alleging the dangerous tendencies of opinion among 
young divinity students of our times. He knew that Chris- 
tianity had outlived a great many such threats, and he felt 
sure it would survive all new perils of the same sort. Ac- 
cordingly, he was gentle and forbearing with youthful 
doubts; could tolerate all shades of honest opinion, and 
kept his horror wholly for practical unrighteousness and un- 
holy living. 

In 1873, Dr. Hosmer left Antioch to come to Newton, 
Mass., where he had a pastorate and ministry of five years 
of such vigor and interest as is almost unexampled in a 
charge taken up at seventy, and carried on for half the 
decade supplementary to the threescore and ten allotted us. 
The enjoyment he and his wife both had in this work, on 
“ borrowed time,” was a remarkable tribute to the youth of 
heart they both shared, to the wonderful accommodative- 
ness, so rare in old age, with which they accepted wholly 
new conditions and new friendships, and to the physical 
vigor which careful and prudent living had perpetuated in 
both. It was delightful to see the happiness with which the 
dear old saint continued to enter our conferences, and the 
vigor with which he poured out his religious feelings and 
preached and prayed with his peculiar unction and rev- 
erence of tone and sentiment. Two years remained of com- 
parative withdrawal from public life; yet during these he 
occupied the pulpit at West Dedham with acceptance. Cer- 
tainly “he brought forth fruit in his old age.” A happier 
life, or a more truly useful one, it is difficult to conceive. 
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He was loved and honored by a large body of people in 
all the various communities in which he had served, and 
held in tender confidence and trust by the denomination 
which he had served so faithfully; above all, he had no 
enemies. Nothing in him challenged envy or criticism. 
Pure and generous, wise and gentle, disinterested and satis- 
fied with his lot, just self-complacent enough to be genial 
and agreeable, humble enough to claim and exact nothing 
beyond what all could accord, he was rarely felicitous in 
constitution and lot. He had a humor which softened the 
severity of every trial. He was companionable, conversable, 
and sympathetic to a rare degree. No one recognized the 
merits of others with more heartiness and generosity. And 
his conversation was as free with the heavenly Powers. His 
heart was unaffectedly pious; his faith confiding instead 
of over-confident, and his soul equally prepared for life or 
death. Indeed, he had found heaven in his own lovely 
temper, his happy domestic ties, his devoted children, and 
in the profession and fellowship and views he loved and 
honored. He had nothing but a brief experience of bodily 
infirmity to weary him of life here, and he used to say that 
his last years had been his happiest. He has left his pecu- 
liar smile, full of happiness and benignity, upon the memory 
of all his brethren. We should expect to find his grave 
smiling with flowers, even in winter. His beloved wife, 
trusted companion of his whole ministry, survives to receive 
the reverent honor her husband won, not without her aid, 
for them both, and to hear the cordial testimony to his 
worth and sanctity, which he does not need. Honorable 
and faithful children are left, devoted to the ministry and to 
letters, who will be sure to keep the name of Hosmer alive. 
But just the like of him who is now so recently departed, we 
shall not see again! His sweetness, benignity, and frater- 
nal fondness, his wisdom, so free from any taint of self-seek- 
ing, his habitual cheerfulness, his substantial happiness em- 
bodied in his gracious person and his urbane manners,— how 
they will be missed East and West in our assemblies and 
homes! and when and where can we hope to see their like- 


ness ? H. W. BELLows. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ATTACK UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


The solemn and prayerful suspense in which this country passed 
its national anniversary and the few succeeding days has given 
way to a joyful and confident expectation of the President’s 
recovery. Probably there is no instance upon record of such a 
touching expression of sympathy, almost world-wide. The crime 
seemed so entirely without provocation, such a blow to republi- 
can institutions, in attempting to strike down a man only by the 
votes of his fellowmen put for a little while in so exalted a posi- 
tion, that, whether from insanity, conspiracy, individual revenge, 
the culmination of a base system of public spoils, the proof of 
nihilism or socialism in a democracy, the country was startled out 
of all its previous conclusions. The extreme views which found 
a hasty expression, time has begun to temper to juster propor- 
tions. At first, we all went back to the day when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. But then we had just emerged from 
the convulsions of a vast civil war. Life everywhere in public 
station was guarded, society was disorganized, angry passions 
were at their height; the first consciousness of a dearly-bought 
victory on one side, and the fresh despair of crushing overthrow 
on the other, filled the land. There were thousands who, if they 
had had the courage to carry out so desperate a crime, would 
have counted it the best service to half of the land if they could 
kill the Chief Magistrate of the conquering side; and the feeling 
rankling in many hearts found at last its expression in one daring 
assassin. But now how different everything was! The strife of 
the hard-fought and long-doubtful political campaign was over ; 
the bitter animosities, the scurrilous epithets, the vile accusa- 
tions, begun without foundation and circulated without inquiry 
on either side, the disappointment of the defeated, the congratula- 
tions of the successful, were all falling into quiet and forgetful- 
ness. Unexampled prosperity came with its heavy increase on 
every side. A vast stream of emigration set as never before from 
those disturbed and restless countries where oppression and an- 
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archy had weakened all love of country or all satisfaction of 
laboring to preserve the domestic ties. The old governments 
began to speak, as they never had, about the order, the stability, 
the promise of this New World. We looked at that royal pris- 
oner in his palace by the Neva, guarded at every step, and yet 
unable to escape the fatal missive, and congratulated ourselves 
that of such things we had no fear; and withal, the whole 
nation was preparing to celebrate its national anniversary with 
unusual demonstration, because of assured unity, power, harmony, 
and prosperity,— when the word was flashed over the land that 
again the President of the United States had been assassinated. 
A whole people, as if individually wronged, hung with feverish 
inquiry upon the successive bulletins of hope and discouragement. 
As we look back upon those days, they become marked days in 
human history for the ineffaceable testimony of a whole world’s 
sympathy and greatness and tenderness of heart; it is a beauti- 
ful tribute to the better feelings which so surely lie beneath our 
selfish nature, and which a great blow like this brings for a while 
at least to the surface and to sovereignty. There was no North, 
no South, no United States and foreign countries, all were one 
in a common sentiment of horror and of thanksgiving. Even the 
contest in New York hushed its bitter strife, and covered up its 
disgraceful immoralities, and forced its leading actors on to the 
plane of a decent humanity. The world is so mighty it soon 
goes on its accustomed way after any so great a tragedy, but it 
never quite forgets so blessed a lesson. 

To the first feeling of surprise, the succeeding outpouring of 
sympathy, and then the gratitude at the confidently expected 
recovery of the President, another element must be added. 
These alone cannot altogether explain the burden of anxiety, of 
fear in looking into the future, which rested upon the American 
people. The unexpected and dastardly attack gave a great 
shock, but it was the thought of the legitimate succession which 
filled up the measure of woe. The blow at the distinguished 
and popular Chief Magistrate was enough to cause a national 
grief; the manner of it turned all into tearful friends, according 
to the best promptings of the heart; but so far as the vacancy of 
the presidential office was concerned, this has always been fore- 
seen as one of the possible events and carefully provided against. 
The sting of death in regard to public characters is very often 
the regret lest some unworthy person may be thrust into author- 
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ity. Fortunately or unfortunately for the Vice-President’s repu- 
tation, he was just at that moment engaged in Albany with those 
who, in the most disgraceful and corrupt manner, amid bribery, 
immoralities, and every possible political filth, were openly and 
secretly denouncing and intriguing against the President. Even 
the lowest sense of demagogism revolted at this in one between 
whom and the chief office in the land there was but a single 
life. In a moment that life was stricken down, and the country 
was appalled at the thought of the succession. Of course, only 
an unguarded and reckless talker could suppose that this had any 
direct connection with the attack upon the President. The Vice- 
President would perhaps be as far removed as any man in Amer- 
ica from such an association. We do not know but that his 
private life is as respectable as the President’s. We believe that 
the shock was as great to him as to any one, that his sympathy 
was as sincere, that the thought of being so suddenly elevated to 
the chief magistracy was as overwhelming as it seemed in his 
first emotions, that the connection of his name with the crime 
was to him utterly inconceivable, and caused unfeigned surprise 
and grief. We believe that those transient moments, while he 
bore himself so well, and which bearing was so grandly appreci- 
ated by the American people, would have brought good results 
if he had been called to the highest office. Next to the expres- 
sion of a world-wide sympathy, we have seen nothing more 
touching or beautiful in human nature than this readiness on the 
part of this people to look with favor upon one whom but a day 
before there was hardly a paper in the land that was not bitterly 
denouncing, to believe that all that was good in him had been 
called out, that the miserable politicians with whom he had been 
chief in intriguing were to be forsaken, and to hope for the best. 

On the other hand, the almost universal feeling and expression 
from all persons or periodicals (not bound by party lines, or by 
association with the “spoils” system of office-seeking and office- 
holding), especially from the prophetic spirit which enters so large- 
ly into the religious element and recognizes the indirect influences 
where the practical mind entirely ignores them, to trace some 
connection between this system and the crime, cannot be alto- 
gether astray. It is not any responsibility which the courts can 
discover, or adjudge the guiltiness upon any individuals. Never- 
theless, the fact of the guilt upon individuals remains. The in- 
direct influences count for the greatest in all the affairs of life. 
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In our carelessness or our selfishness or our ambition, we go on 
helping evils until they are piled into the colossal guilt of a vile 
system which has enfolded a whole land in its pernicious coils. 
It is astonishing what men, who in every other respect are ac- 
counted strictly honorable, will do as part of such a system. 
They will pay their just debts, they will be active in all benev- 
olent enterprises, they will be prominent in the churches, they 
will be affectionate and true and self-sacrificing in every domestic 
relation, they will be devoted and generous parents, and at the 
same time they will be leaders in every mean intrigue and plot- 
ting and corruption by which government offices are to be gained 
and held for themselves or others, and for want of any high 
moral standard or perception offer the inconsistent spectacle of 
private integrity and public dishonor. They are the supporters 
of asystem which breeds every iniquity and crime. They are 
the persons to whom every country owes its greatest shame of 
corruption and overthrow; and the popmlar instinct which feels 
a connection that no human judgment can trace is far more cred- 
itable to the mind and the heart than the inconsistency which de- 
nounces the system in one breath and in another denounces those 
who insist upon the power and responsibility of these indirect 
influences. 

We all know what honorable and in many respects truly relig- 
ious men upheld the system of slavery. There was no moral 
awakening to its injustice. But years of discussion brought about 
that higher moral sense, until at last one held all its supporters 
indirectly guilty of the crimes which followed from that iniquity. 
The assassination of Lincoln Was by an individual hand, indeed, 
but that hand was directed afar off by the most honorable 
defenders of slavery, for a whole generation, culminating in 
a great civil war, and in a frenzy for revenge. It is as truly 
so in the poisonous and maddening influence which has spread 
from our system of seeking, of appointing to, and of claiming the 
right to, office; and if men of commanding powers or high posi- 
tions are ready to show any petty revenge rather than not carry 
their purposes, or secure places for their own friends, what may 
not be expected «of those desperate characters who have nothing 
to lose? As the lightning, which is sure to strike, though no 
mortal vision can prophesy where, there will be some one ready 
to strike the fatal blow, and think in so doing he performs a 
higher service to his party, or fulfils the very voice of God. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


The Church Universal could not have lost one whose death 
will bring such.a sense of vacancy, such profound regret, as that 
of the Dean of Westminster; and, notwithstanding his activity 
and prominence in the theological world for so long, it comes as 
a surprise, as if it cut short the labors of one we looked upon as 
in the vigor of life, and from whose ripened scholarship, catholic 
temper, and sweet spirituality we longed for still richer contribu- 
tions. We remember some years since an English chaplain at 
Heidelberg asked us what clergyman of his country was most 
esteemed or most widely read in the United States. We said 
Robertson. “Oh!” was the reply, “he is a horrid rationalist!” 
Then came the question, “ Well, who comes next?” and we an- 
swered, we thought Dean Stanley. “Oh!” was the response, “he 
is another horrid rationalist!” Rationalists these great Chris- 
tian leaders surely were-in the noblest sense. They were apply- 
ing the reason to the solution of the questions which were so 
seriously disturbing the Church of England; Robertson more 
with the spiritual, Stanley with the historical, insight; Robert- 
son the greater preacher, Stanley the more diligent scholar; 
Robertson the persuasive speaker, Stanley the remarkable writer. 
We say remarkable writer, because we know no one who has had 
greater power to bring the decisive theological struggles of 
Christendom so vividly and so charmingly before the present 
age; and at his touch the driest bones of ecclesiastical contro- 
versies were clothed with flesh and spirit. This gift was no- 
where more marked than in his Life of Arnold, whose pupil he 
was; and his affectionate tribute to that wonderful teacher re- 
mains as a model to all biographers. We have always regarded 
it as a great loss to the world that Dean Stanley did not also pre- 
pare the Life of Robertson. He was the first choice of the fam- 
ily, but, in the pressure of his duties, felt that he could not 
accept the grateful task. Not that we are finding fault with the 
work as it has been done ; but we believe that.the. intimate friend- 
ship of Stopford Brooke with Robertson was in the later years 
of his life, when persecution had thrown a shadow of despond- 
ency over him, so that the volumes give us the picture of a some- 
what morbid, gloomy, dispirited, and broken life; while, for the 
most of his life, Robertson was surely a person of the most 
brilliant and exalted spirits, the brightest of every social circle, 
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full of wit and joyousness ; turning, indeed, into that soberness 
which a sensitive nature takes upon itself as it finds the world 
so poorly ready to accept its higher insight and revelations,— but 
still of this brighter side of Robertson’s character we get hardly 
a glimpse. And, if it could have been set before us with the pict- 
uresque power and the spiritual kinship of Stanley, we feel that 
we should have had a biography of unequalled beauty and inspi- 
ration. 

The descriptive faculty of Dean Stanley appears most favora- 
bly, perhaps, in the account of the Council of Nicwa, in his 
History of the Eastern Church, where the place, the characters, 
the questions, the oriental characteristics, are all set before us 
with the vividness of a modern assembly : — 


The chestnut woods, then as now green with the first burst of sum- 
mer, the same sloping hills, the same tranquil lake, the same snow- 
capped Olympus from far, brooding over the whole scene. 


We seem to be in the Chamber of the Council, and to join in 
the applause which greets Constantine as he enters : — 


His towering stature, his strong-built frame, his broad shoulders, his 
handsome features worthy of his grand position. There was a bright- 
ness in his look and a mingled expression of fierceness and gentleness in 
his lion-like eye, which well became one who, as Augustus before him, 
had fancied and still fancied himself to be the favorite of the sun-god 
Apollo. .. . His long hair, false or real, was crowned with the imperial 
diadem of pearls. His purple or scarlet robe blazed with precious stones 
and gold embroidery. ... We may well believe that the simple and the 
worldly both looked upon him as though he were an angel of God, de- 
scended straight from heaven. 


In his Sinai and Palestine, the same power of description 
puts us right among the company of the old Bible characters. 
But through all the works of that busy life, whether descriptive, 
biographical, or historical, there runs that same broad spirit of 
liberality for which he will be forever and tenderly remembered 
by the best heart of Christendom, Most of us can see little to 
praise or fellowship with beyond our own sectarian limits ; but 
Dean Stanley saw the life of the spirit wherever it was mani- 
fested, and was not afraid to recognize it. All the efforts and 
aims of his life were to teach men to separate the essentials from 
the non-essentials of religion, to emphasize the moral obligations, 
and to bring the sects together by the higher bonds of the spirit, 
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He was not disturbed by the researches of the scientists nor of 
any earnest, reverent investigations after truth in any realm; and 
there could be no more fitting tribute paid to him than to accept 
his last faltering words as the secret of a modest and noble life 
which has left Christendom bereaved, “I have labored amidst 
many frailties and much weakness to make Westminster Abbey 
the great centre of religious and national life in a truly liberal 
spirit.” 
A CORRECTION. 

Our attention has been called to a statement in the Harvard 
Book i., 156, that the Harvard Observatory was established on its 
present site in Mr. Everett’s administration. This is a mistake. 
In 1839, Mr. W. C. Bond was appointed Astronomical Observer to 
Harvard University. In 1842-3, the munificence of President 
Quincy’s friends among the capitalists, chiefly of Boston, enabled 
him to purchase several acres of land in Cambridge, and to found 
thereon the Sears Tower and house for the observer, and to order 
a great equatorial telescope, the complete purchase of which he 
finished before resigning his office in August, 1845. The observa- 
tory and the equatorial telescope belong, therefore, to his admin- 
istration. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


During the last month, we have been called upon to part with 
two revered and beloved men, true representatives of quite dis- 
tinct types of the Christian minister to be found in the Unitarian 
Church of to-day, and, we may say, of the Universal Church. 

Unlike, we say, these two men were; and yet they were alike 
in their entire consecration to their profession, their perfect faith 
in its power and dignity, and a living consciousness of the real- 
ity of spiritual things. 

Richard Metcalf was feeble in body, with a soul too strong, too 
active for its tenement. He undoubtedly obeyed the laws of 
health,— he was too conscientious to sacrifice the body for the soul, 
too wise to use up his forces rashly,— and yet, probably, with all 
his care, his body could not keep pace with the aspirations of his 
soul. And so we have in him one more of those men to be 
found among us, able, nervous, alert, practical, self-forgetting, 
who see the fields all around them white for harvest, know just 
what to do, are not troubled with morbid misgivings, are ready 
to jump at the work with the cheer of a lover, and know not 
how tired they are until the Master lays his hand on them and 
says, “ Come.” 

We have read in the papers of Mr. Metcalf’s early life, his first 
aspirations for a theological education, his final acquisition of it 
his success as a preacher, his valuable published lectures, and his 
unwearied and noble labors in his last parish at Winchester. 
There, on his dying bed, he answered the call of his brother min- 
isters, and sent to the Alumni of the Divinity School his latest 
and ripest thoughts for another to present,— thoughts which 
bear the impress, the stamp, of the man’s whole life upon them; 
thoughts which had been born and fructified in his pastoral expe- 
rience; truths which had been lived out in his daily life among 
his people. 

10 
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If we could have looked in upon his work in his parish, we 
might say it was only a minister’s routine of duties; but, if we 
were privileged to examine closer, we should see that the enlarge- 
ment of his church came from that vivifying power, that zeal 
with which he stimulated his people, that enthusiasm for the best 
methods, that self-sacrifice and faithfulness in little things, that 
gift of himself, which always wins a people and leads them on- 
ward to new and better things. He has gone, but his presence 
will remain with them, and be a cheering light to the household 
of faith which he helped to build up among us. And so, with 
grateful tears, we give him back to the Father of his spirit,— to 
the higher work in the elastic air of heaven. 


George W. Hosmer was of another type. Strong, vigorous, 
apostolic, serene, he passed away in ripe old age; not because 
he was baffled and wearied with the ails of the flesh, but because 
his full time had come. The harvest-hour of his being drew 
near: his spirit was mellowed and ready for heaven, his venerable 
‘form must gently fall away, to let the benignant spirit free to 
soar to the place of his love. 

Dr. Hosmer was a true representative of the commanding dig- 
nity, grace, and unction of the pulpit. A priest, a bishop, in 
every sense of the word: an Ambrose, a Borromeo. A father 
in the Church; a kind of man which the Protestant Church can- 
not do without any more than the Catholic, the Unitarian any 
more than the Orthodox, if it is to live. He was courtesy and 
forbearance itself, to all men and doctrines; and yet he never 
yielded a hair’s breadth of his convictions in regard to the right 
of his own church to exist, and the necessity of it to the world. 
He was never dogmatic; but he would not surrender an iota of 
his faith in the verities of Christianity. But we remember once, 
in a conversation with him, his saying that, although he had often 
differed painfully from the thought of some of the young minis- 
ters of the present day, when he came to know these young men, 
he was rejoiced to find that their lives and work made him forget 
all theories of belief, and feel the oneness of their aims and spirit 
with his own. 

Dr. Hosmer had a most remarkable power of expressing, at 
any moment when called upon, the fulness of religious emotion 
and brotherhood. We know not if this power belonged to him in 
youth, or if it was the gift of mellow age, the privilege of an 
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aged apostle to come forth like the beloved John, and say, “Little 
children, love one another,” over and over again, yet never in the 
same way. For, when his tongue was unloosed in a Christian 
company, his whole being expanded, his face glowed with soft 
light, he exhaled a religious warmth, a Pentecostal breath; the 
words flowed from his tongue, a gentle mingling of affection, 
faith, and joy, which fell on all around and transformed the hour. 
Shall we fear that the world will ever deny the power of spirit- 
ual realities, when we see that men and women all through the 
Christian Church have had this power so to uplift each other to 
God? Shall we forget that it came through the Man of Galilee, 
who found out the secret for which the races had yearned for 
ages, but could not attain until the perfect Son was born in Pal- 
estine ? 

And so we give up these two servants of God, in full faith that 
they have entered upon higher work in the Master’s Kingdom. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


This is truly an eventful year. It seems as if the world would 
soon be hardly worth living in, so many of its noble, its gifted 
its brave, its consecrated, its beautiful ones are passing away from 
our sight. 

It was with sudden pain that we saw in the daily journal the 
sad tidings of the departure of Dean Stanley, that high-hearted, 
honored, saintly man, that broad-minded, courageous, far-sighted 
English prelate, who stood at times almost alone in the midst of 
the frowns of narrow-minded, though well-meaning, ecclesiastics. 
They thought, in their timidity, that the foundations of religion 
were falling, because this good and wise Dean ventured to depart 
from some of the usages of the Established Church. His great 
spirit did more than this. He did not spend his strength alone 
in toning down the arrogance of priestly assumption, in turning 
to ridicule the pettiness of church codes of law for gowns and 
vestments; he looked into great questions, he faced boldly the 
plainest truths of Scriptural and traditional association, and saw 
things in their highest spiritual relations. Yet so gently and 
wisely did he make known his new thought that men on neither 
side could wholly appreciate him, or comprehend the strength 
and courage it required to take his position. Our Unitarian 
brethren in England sometimes charged him with time-serving, 
because he did not come out of his church. He whose very life 
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was interwoven with that church; that church whose best life he 
would have torn to pieces in leaving? Let us be glad that he 
was wiser than some of them. His ecclesiastical peers, on the 
other hand, were pronouncing woes upon the man who dared lay 
hands on their sacred wrongs; the Orthodox dissenters were more 
appreciative of him and grateful, for he was always looking out 
for their liberties, holding the right hand of fellowship, and rec- 
ognizing their dignity, in the eyes of the nation. In spite of 
opposition, he had a great many warm personal friends in all 
sects, and not a few in our own denomination in England and 
America, where he was reverenced by the best men and women 
as the great judicial religious authority of his age. 

Dean Stanley did not aim at severe scholarship, neither was he 
highly gifted as an eloquent, imaginative speaker or writer. But 
he had that calm, fair judgment, that intellectual and moral cour- 
age, that good taste and tact which understood where to strike, 
that delicate toueh that knew how to probe the wound, that 
grand loyalty to Christian truth and freedom, which made him 
the foremost man of his church, and the great Universal Church 
about which he loved to dream. 

The journals have given us the facts of his life ; but the one fact 
of his youth which most interests us is that he was the pupil and 
biographer of the devoted Arnold of Rugby. There his religious 
character was built up, there he learned the courage of facing his 
convictions, until he went beyond his master in that outlook 
which, while it dwelt fondly on its own communion, saw the ab- 
solute religion in all the gospels of the world. His volumes on 
Jewish history are charming as the annals of Prescott, and his 
wise handling of Scripture, exegesis, and mooted doctrines, leads 
the fair Orthodox mind gently along without any antagonism to 
larger thoughts, while his candor fills his more radical readers 
with delight that such a dignitary adorned the English Church. 

He is gone just when we needed him. But we should always 
need him. And we have for our consolation the thought that he 
has raised up a circle of younger men, in his own church, who will 
emulate his spirit, and that he has made a lasting impression on 
the minds of religious men in all denominations. 

It was our privilege to be slightly acquainted with Dean Stan- 
ley, and to visit Westminster Abbey with a circle of friends in 
his company. He never tired of showing its choice spots, and of 
telling its secrets over and over again with sympathetic listeners. 
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When we have Lady Augusta Stanley added to the group, with 
her large dark eye and slender form, the beloved friend of the 
Queen, and yet so simple in all her ways, so beaming with kind- 
ness, the picture in our memory is complete, and our vision fol- 
lows that august pair to the sublimer arches and corridors of 
heaven. 

STEVENS’S “MADAME DE STAEL.” 

In spite of all the various side-lights which we have had upon 
the life and times of this gifted woman, this book answers a want 
which has never been supplied to English readers. It has all the 
sound sense and calm judgment which we expect from a good 
English or American critic, added te a kind of grace of thought, 
a warmth of emotion, which we usually find in French writers 
when discoursing upon their own men and women of genius. 

It is not necessary to go over this life in detail. The main 
facts are already well known to the reader; but, if he wants to get 
into the spirit, en rapport with the subject, he must go to the 
book and not the reviewer; he must not separate the biographer 
from his subject. In all the best memoirs, and we dare even say 
the best histories, the writer's spirit is so interwoven with the 
subject he treats, he so values the truths he depicts, that he holds 
you captive to his narrative. When, added to this sincere admi- 
ration, we find his judgments impartial in the main, we give full 
rein to our enjoyment. 

The early history of the Necker family, the grand patriotism 
of the great financier, and the sacrifice at last of his high posi- 
tion to the cause of right, the pure dignity of his wife’s charac- 
ter, the devotion of the daughter,— all command our interest at 
once. 

Great father, queenly and spotless mother, and gifted child! 

The daughter’s genius, after some early restrictions, bursts 
forth to the light, still unpruned, but commanding; and her girl- 
nature, though dwelling upon profound themes, exhales its youth- 


ful incense of joy, and praise of music, beauty, flowers, the drama, 
poetry, and love. 


After her somewhat conventional marriage to Baron de Staél, 
of Sweden, she has the freedom in France allowed to the mar- 
ried woman, but not to the girl,— that is, plenty of admirers. It 
is pleasant to see that there is very little of the mawkish senti- 
mentality which we see in the relations of gifted men and women 
in France at that epoch. She had little personal beauty, no very 
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strong feeling for her husband, a passionate longing for love ; and 
yet, in all those days of social triumph, we never hear of any 
blot upon her purity or any weak yielding even to morbid senti- 
ment. Such men as Buffon, Sismondi, Gibbon, Montmorency, 
etc., frequented her society at Coppet, and subjected their manu- 
scripts to her for criticism. Her intellectual and moral nature 
rose above even the longings of her heart; and, in the company of 
these men and a host of others, her electric spirit glowed, she 
ascended to high themes, and on the borders of the beautiful 
lake they communed at the evening hours on the mystery of 
death and the immortal sphere beyond. She fell into none of the 
materialism of the day, but tells Sismondi that she cannot live 
without prayer and a faith in spiritual realities, when he discourses 
to her of maxims of morality. 

The horrors of the Revolution came and found her in Paris. 
She escapes, after having bravely perilled her life and saved 
many of her friends. Then Napoleon appears on the scene; and 
this brilliant man of a thousand victories could not bear the dis- 
dain of this one woman, and so he banished her from Paris, and 
hunted her from one part of the French Empire to another. 

During the Revolution, she published her Hssay on the Influ- 
ence of the Passions ; and she had written other valuable books, 
but no great work until her AWemagne appeared. This book 
stamped her at once as an original and philosophical thinker. 
The fame of this book stung Napoleon, and he prohibited it in 
France. She had already made friends with Chateaubriand, 
Fontanes, and Constant, and her salon was frequented by the 
best people of Paris. But she must leave it all at the will of 
a tyrant. 

Her Delphine next appeared ; for, in the midst of her wander- 
ings, her rich mind was always active. She diverted herself and 
her friends at Coppet by the dramas which they enacted there, 
and new friends came around her to draw lustre and shed it upon 
her,— Bonstetten, Prevost, Dumont, Madame Necker de Saussure, 
Frederica Brun, etc. She had met Goethe and Schiller, at 
Weimar, where she gained her material for her Allemagne, and 
she made many other distinguished friends in Germany. Her 
husband’s death occurred before this visit was made; and, after 
it, she was called to part with her beloved father. His death was 
a great shock to her. Nothing could equal her tenderness for 
him. Her plans of life and practical supports seemed entirely 
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falling away. She went to Italy to restore her spirits by a 
change of scene. There her Corinne was conceived, her “most 
popular,” as one author says, but “ not most able work.” 

We have anecdotes of Goethe, Fichte, Talma, Bonstetten, etc. 

A new era at length dawns upon her life. She met a young 
French officer. He was handsome, brave, poetic, and not with- 
out talent. He admired Madame de Staél, as young men often do 
women older than themselves. As Ampere did Madame Recamier, 
—only Madame Recamier never meant to marry any of her ad- 
mirers. Madame de Staél married this young Rocca. Her heart 
was too large to exhaust itself in the dangerous friendships of the 
age. She loved the young man and married him. Whatever we 
may think of the dignity or wisdom of the act, we must give her 
credit for a genuineness of feeling and sincerity of purpose not 
to be found among the sickly sentimentalisms of men and women 
of talent in France. 

Napoleon now dogs her steps everywhere. She goes into Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and England to escape his police. She was received 
with honors in every court. In spite of the so-called elegance of 
English society at this time, we are struck with its boorishness, 
compared with the French. Distinguished men of letters could 
talk with her at dinner-parties, but no men and women cf rank or 
position could conceive of the grace and beauty of a French salon, 
with a noted woman at the head of it, or understand the art of 
true conversation. Fanny Burney squints at Madame de Staél 
and Byron makes coarse jokes, but neither could afford to ignore 
her. Sir James McIntosh seems to have been her peer in talk, and 
nobody else. Every one in England and elsewhere was impressed 
with her intellectual force. All knew her to be richly endowed, 
but few knew at first the large calibre and vigor of her mental 
powers, so charmingly were they blended with the warmth of 
her imagination. She never said too much or too little. Her 
emotion and her thought understood each other perfectly, and 
kept their bounds, though seeming to mingle. She was an artist, 
perhaps without intention. The best women-writers of our day, 
with their over-crowded pages, would do well to study her. The 
account of her literary habits is unique. She had no stuffed 
chairs nor patent desks. She wrote everywhere, just as her mind 
leaped at beauty and philosophic truth, without any logical proc- 
esses of thought. Music also fed her religious nature, and she 
composed some good dramas. She hated business, yet learned at 
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length to manage her own affairs well. She was a genuine Re- 
publican. Napoleon is at length banished. She comes back to 
Paris. It was an hour of triumph. But the despot returns. 
“The hundred days” begin. She flies again. Not one word 
would she write to please the conqueror, though .gifted men 
were bowing down to him and urging her to submit. Her cour- 
age and firmness are beyond all praise. This was her. last sacri- 
fice. The despot falls at Waterloo. She is free, but her health 
sinks under the nervous strain of such a life. 

The marriage of her daughter to the Duke de Broglie delights 
her heart, her husband being the man of her choice as also 
that of the daughter. 

Her religious spirit was growing broader and deeper every day, 
as also her affectional nature. Her religious opinions were in 
advance of her age, so free from the extremes of materialism 
and superstition. She says: “I believe in mysticism,— that is, 
in the religion of Fénelon, which has.its sanctuary in the heart, 
and which joins love to good works. I believe in a reformation 
of the Reformation, a development of Christianity which shall 
combine what is good in Catholicism and Protestantism . . . in the 
two noblest interests of the human race, personal religion and 
representative government.” 

The fire of her beautiful genius burned brightly to the last, as 
she lay on her sick-bed, with her friends at her hospitable table 
below engaged in daily conversation of the most elevated sort, 
and coming by turns to her chamber to press her hand and see 
her perhaps for the last time. Love ruled her heart,— love for her 
friends and all the world,—and this made life dear to the end. 
Her last words to Mr. Ticknor were, “ You are going to your 
home [in America] and I am going to mine also.” She conversed 
with her loved ones all day in her arm-chair, slept through the 
night, and passed away at early morning to the other country. 


THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

A recent number of the Woman’s Educational Union gives 
us an account of this society for the above object. 

This extension of university education, by means of corre- 
spondence, has for some time been offered to women, and has 
now been extended to both sexes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in a speech at one of their meet- 
ings, gives utterance to sentiments in regard to the general edu- 
cation of the people which do honor to an English prelate, in a 
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country so petrified with class distinctions as England has been 
in the past. We quote a portion of his address, which has such a 
noble, generous spirit throughout : — 


What appeared to be a very great result, if not the object of the work 
of the society, was its effect on what far-seeing men regarded as one of 
the greatest dangers and evils of English society as at present constituted, 
— that was the widening and deepening estrangement between class and 
class. He held that estrangement to be a matter of necessity, so long as 
some classes were cultured and others were not. There was that in cult- 
ure, education, and refinement which made cultured, educated, and refined 
people shrink instinctively from contact with coarseness, rudeness, vul- 
garity, and ignorance. It was a law of nature that they should do so; 
and, as long as there was one class highly cultured and others less highly 
cultured or of no culture at all, so long would there be an ever-widening 
and ever-deepening chasm between class and class. By increasing the 
culture of all classes, they might bring about something very different 
from political equality, and which he valued far more than any amount 
of political equality ; and that was reasonable and wholesome social equal- 
ity. There were men now in all classes, of all occupations, rich and poor, 
who had no common subjects of thought, conversation, or of interest 
outside the immediate interests of the class to which they belonged. 
They had none of those traditions, charms, and watchwords of literary 
or scientific freemasonry which made men one, as they named those words 
to each other, raising them above the political interests of the moment or 
the sordid interests of a class. The more men were brought to take a 
common interest in the same aims, pursuits, pleasures, and tastes, the 
greater would be that approximation between high and low, rich and 
poor, which would be not only a great social advantage, but the great 
political security of the day in the England of the future. As a minis- 
ter of the Church of England, he could not forget the common interests 
and duties of all those to whom she claimed to minister; and it was for 
these reasons, as the society was trying to bring university culture and 
knowledge within the reach of those who could not get to the University, 
doing good work morally, socially, and politically, that he was there to 
give his hearty concurrence in the objects of the society. 


WHAT OUR ORTHODOX FRIENDS SAY. 

The Christian World, that able and liberal orthodox paper 
published in London, has a little contribution to its pages in re- 
gard to the opinions expressed about us, by a gentleman of their 
own communion, the Rev. H. H. Dobney. The paragraph is 
headed “ Unitarians and Unitarians” : — 

Local circumstances in Maidstone have prompted the Rev. H. H. Dob- 


ney, of that town, to put into pamphlet form a few observations on 
uu 
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Certain Aspects of Unitarianism (published by Bunyard, Maidstone, price 
6d.), which have a direct bearing upon points at the moment under dis- 
cussion in our ‘columns by several correspondents. Mr. Dobney, as we 
think, aptly and accurately puts the case, when he says that “ Unitarians 
are of two very distinct types, types that have not much in common.” 
There are, on the one hand, “the thoughtful, modest, and devout,” who 
shrink from the assumption that the great thinkers and holy men of the 
various sections of Christendom outside the Unitarian pale -are all fools ; 
who recognize that beneath forms which are crude and offensive to the 
mere logical or critical faculty there may be hidden mighty truths, and 
who are humbly anxious to get the truths while rejecting the crudities. 
Mr. Dobney cordially acknowledges the service to the cause of Christian- 
ity which has been rendered by Unitarians of this stamp. In past days, 
they especially undertook the department of “ Christian Evidences,” and 
in more recent times they have borne witness for a personal God, perfect 
in goodness and love, and all other attributes. In morality, they stand 
as high in the world.as any other body of Christian people. We are in- 
debted to them for having, at great social cost to themselves, held up, at 
least, one great truth, that was for long too much lost sight of,—that of 
the true humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, on the other hand, 
Mr. Dobney points out “there is another type” to be found, sometimes 
conspicuous, among Unitarians. “There are the conceited, the flippant, 
the self-sufficient, who can make merry over the faith of all beside them- 
selves, and curl the lip of disdain at truths they have never had sufficient 
earnestness and simplicity to perceive. The faith in Christ for which 
martyrs have died they can lightly sneer at.” Of course, it is men of 
this type who are “the most confident, the most disputatious, and ag- 
gressive.” Mr. Dobney goes on to remark: “I affirm that Unitarians of 
this latter and poorer type utterly misapprehend, and therefore, even if 
unconsciously, misrepresent those whom they stigmatize as ‘ the orthodox’ 
and ‘evangelical.’ I have never met with a Unitarian of this class who 
had the most distant conception of the truths that moved his mirth or 
scorn. But this I have found; namely, that such controversialists look 
out for the crudest expressions of the less thoughtful and accurate among 
us, and fasten upon them, and with, of course, ridiculous ease, hold them 
up to the contempt of shallow-minded listeners. I have been grieved 
over and over again at this sort of thing, and have found that this class 
of men have made it all the more difficult for others to obtain for them 
the charity which they claim or the justice which is their due.” Mr. 
Dobney urges that the prevalence of this kind of shallow and disingenu- 
ous criticism of “Orthodoxy” is “a large cause of the not unnatural 
soreness which many feel when the subject of Unitarianism comes up. 


Marrna P. Lowe. 
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‘ NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


THE LONDON UNITARIAN MEETINGS. 


The proceedings of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, at its annual meetings, were, in the judgment of all, char- 
acterized by unwonted unanimity and heartiness. The cold 
shadow of unpopularity seemed to make no one shiver, the dis- 
comforts of self-consciousness showed themselves nowhere, and 
the curses of “Orthodoxy” appeared to be entirely forgotten. 
Everybody seemed hopeful, cheery, resolute. Probably the reason 
was that the tide appears to be all one way, and that way our 
way, though no startling accessions have been won to our ranks. 
English Unitarians are more than half inclined to accept without 
repining the fate that may be in store for them,— comparative iso- 
lation as an organized body, while the world swings round to 
their conclusions. It would, of course, be very pleasant to come 
to our own, to be vicariously crowned at last in memory of our 
brave, faithful, and far-seeing forerunners, and to have the con- 
tempt, the ‘reproaches, the neglect, or the denunciations of the 
world changed for abundant recognition; but this is hardly to be 
expected. People will slowly drop the old opinions about the 
Fall, the need of atoning blood to satisfy the wrath of our heav- 
enly Father, the infallibility of the Bible, and the part played 
by Hell in the economy of God, and will proceed to talk as 
though these things had never been taught as essential, and as 
though we were somewhat disagreeable and unfair for bringing 
them up. Here, the process is manifestly going on; and it is 
not a little amusing to mark how the Unitarian Church is still 
evaded or even shunned while its testimony is being quietly 
accepted, and its stand-point is being serenely occupied. 

Perhaps, however, the next phase of Unitarian life and work 
will turn upon an appeal to those who are as yet uncommitted to 
any of the existing churehes; and it is yet to be seen what the 
effect of that appeal might be. It is an undoubted fact that 
hundreds of thousands of sensible working men and women in 
our large towns are entirely neutral, and, in fact, care for none of 
these things. If these could be interested in religious matters at 
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all, it is perfectly reasonable to expect that Unitarians, with their 
unconventional, natural, human, and humane ideas, might stand 
the best chance of making way among them. _English Unita- 
rians have their eyes open to this possibility, and are quietly ask- 
ing whether they have the necessary courage, ability, and faith 
to enter upon a campaign in this new field. The work would be 
an intensely interesting one, and would give free play to what- 
ever affirmative religiousness we have at command, inasmuch as 
the old and somewhat barren work of refuting “Orthodoxy ” 
would be exchanged for the truly religious work of winning the 
unconcerned to life and joy and trust in God. 

The Association was glad to welcome the Revs. S. W. Bush and 
G. Batchelor, whose pleasant greetings and sensible counsels were 
much enjoyed by all. A very strong feeling exists here in favor 
of making the annual meetings in London more widely represent- 
ative of Unitarians in all parts of the world. The Association 
gave a hearty welcome also to the Rev. C. H. A. Dall from India, 
and to Prof. Kovacs of Transylvania. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


It is cheering to find that in many quarters the new law allow- 
ing non-conformist ministers to officiate in parish church-yards is 
being pleasantly carried out. In some cases, rectors or vicars 
have even made the intruders feel at home. That this should 
have to be recorded at all is itself an indication of where we are 
in England, in relation to religious equality. It requires a strin- 
gent law to enable a non-conformist minister to enjoy the right 
of interring one of his own church-members in the parish church- 
yard, and of offering a prayer at the grave! It is a still more 
significant indication of where we are, when the truth compels us 
to add that in numberless cases the law is denounced by the State 
Church clergymen as a violation of their rights, as an insult to 
their church, and as asin against God. Here is a case: Proper 
application was made respecting the interment of a Methodist by 
her minister. The rector could not absolutely refuse, but he 
made the process of surrender as ugly as he could. On the Sun- 
day evening before the funeral, instead of a sermon, he delivered 
a virulent speech against the Burials Bill, the Liberation Society, 
and the Liberal Government, and declared that his church doors 
should be kept locked, that his bell should not be used, and that 
the sexton should give no assistance at the grave, beyond opening 
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and closing it at his bidding. This was followed by a letter from 
the rector to the Methodist minister, which contained the follow- 
ing choice specimen of the teachings of this State Church evan- 
gelist : — 


No amount of argument can alter the fact that these burial-grounds which 
the State, yielding to an agitation of the most wicked and unscrupulous 
character, has opened to the use of dissenters, are the property of the 
Church of England. ... Robbery is robbery, whether perpetrated by a 
high-handed abuse of power on the part of the State or by the low ruffian 
who darts out from behind a hedge on the lonely wayfarer. I have no 
hesitation in saying that all who avail themselves of this unjust and un- 
righteous act are participators in an utterly indefensible crime, and in 
the sight of God are guilty of sin. 


Then this very scrupulous person proceeds, in a postscript, to 
say that “as the ropes and stools, hitherto used for all interments, 
are the property of the Church,” the Methodists must do without 
them, and bury this dead intruder as best they can. It is perhaps 
only a straw on the stream, and not a very clean one, but it shows 
which way one current runs. Similar instances are by no means 
uncommon, for the State Church has called into existence a class 
of ecclesiastics who, even in this nineteenth century, act upon 
the theory that the State Church is the only authentic church 
appointed by God and established by law. In days gone by, 
such men were persecutors ; now, they are only bigots. Once, they 
hunted down the living; now, they only spite the dead. But 
their days are numbered, and their so-called National Church 
will either be compelled to become true to its name, or will be 
disestablished and disendowed. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Greek and Gothic. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, Christ 
Church, Oxford. London: Walter Smith. 1881. 


If one would know almost all he needs to know of early Chris- 
tian art, he may find it in this new book of Mr. Tyrwhitt. Read 
in connection with his last work on the Art-Teaching of the Prim- 
itive Church and with his articles in Smith’s new Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, it will furnish all that is needful on this 
subject. 

And what an interesting piece of work this would be to take 
up! Work? Play, rather, if it be play to have at once wit and 
imagination and feeling fitly as pleasantly employed. And these 
thoughtful pages provide other good information and suggestion 
beside that on matters of art. It has been said of them that they 
are “ Ruskin without nonsense and with sense.” The praise this 
implies is deserved. “Unity” and other clubs, and “classes,” 
among our young people, could hardly hit on any study more en- 
gaging. The references are plenty, inviting to a generous range 
of reading. From such research, one comes back with rich “ finds” 
of beauty and of pleasure in it, but also of religious impression. It 
would be a liberal education in this fascinating subject. 

Who that has seen them will forget the examples of early Chris- 
tian art in the Lateran Museum and Vatican, and in the tombs 
and catacombs of Rome? Among the “remains” which that city 
treasures, from Etruscan masonry to the dropping frescos of the 
Sistine Chapel, I call to mind nothing more fascinating. This 
much abused word does apply here. Once among them, it is diffi- 
cult to move off and get away. “Come! Come!” cry the venal 
cicerone and impatient friends. Yet one will not hear. Thought 
and imagination and faith and piety are held in their charm, 
witched with their noble and sacred witchery. Fortunately, 
Parker’s photographs, to which Mr. Tyrwhitt keeps referring, 
are quite accessible. With these and D’Agincourt, the lack of 
illustrations to his book will hardly be felt. I have some of them 
before me now. They are always a new pleasure. When I am 
tired of dry-as-dust theology and debate, criticism, exposition, and 
find the monophysite heresy or Athanasian Orthodoxy just a grain 
barren of interest, I look over these delightful records of the past. 
They take me to the early time when the beauty of Christ still 
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lingered in Christianity, when Christianity still was his, more 
than of the doctors and ecclesiastics. Then, the beautiful Good 
Shepherd had not gone away, taking green pastures, still waters, 
and happy flock with him. The blood-boltered crucifix was not 
set up yet in place of the “sign of the Son of Man,” the trans- 
figured, bejewelled, and illuminated cross. These mosaics, wall- 
pictures, sarcophagi, inscribed tablets and sculptured slabs speak 
to my eye a precious word of the original gospel of peace and 
gladness and dear hope, which fell from the lips of Jesus on the 
Mount and by the lake-side. 

Here he is,—the winning figure of the Good Shepherd, ever 
fair and ever young, shapely, and gracious, with an ingenuous, 
divine smile on his youthful face, set off against his clustering 
curls and Phrygian cap, tenderly bearing upon his shoulders the 
sheep which had gone astray. And here is a vine ornament from 
some tomb, where birds of the air have built their nests, and winged 
boys pluck the fruit by which the Father is glorified. Here, carved 
on coffins of the dead, are Christ’s deeds of life and light, his acts 
of mercy and truth, with forerunning types and emblems of him, 
and gracious scenes from his story. Some of this work, of the 
fourth century, shows a ’prentice or mere tradesman’s hand, which 
has bungled and left the tool-marks on it. But, by happy chance, 
in the midst of the rough carving is a lovely finished slab of the 
Entry into Jerusalem, in which the figure and face of Jesus are 
as charming as can be ever wished or done, true “lineaments of 
gospel-books.” On another, the magi, in petasus and tunic, are 
simple and real as Giotto’s figures. And here, too, is the famous 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, of the year 359, with its strong, 
wilful Roman heads, and fine life-look grouping and movement; 
wall-paintings, too, of A.D. 150, cirea,— though badly restored, 
that is to say ruined, at a later date ; and the beautiful mosaic of 
the vintage, of the early fourth century, from St. Constantia in 
Rome. When people are at decorating a church, and wish to 
paint a cross, why do they still put up the endlessly formal and 
repeated shapes of the bare Latin or trefoiled Gothic? Better 
paint this one here, from St. Pontianus, which is set with gems 
and has gold or silver flowers springing half-way up its stem. 

These are some of the things, in this very interesting stage of 
Christian art, which the book introduces us to. Greek and Gothic 
it calls itself, a taking title, further set forth in the well-chosen 
ornament of Greek fret and Gothic crest on the covers. From 
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a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, like the writer, one might look to have 
the Greek a little put by, to advance the Gothic. It is not so. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt is at times quite cross, and too prevailingly sad, it 
seems to me, about men and things to-day. But it is the Renas- 
cence which is at fault, not the Greeks. He is uncompromising 
in his frank claim for these oldest of old masters. He trusts and 
honors them, and would have them believed in without “ifs” or 
“buts.” It is refreshing to have the fount and origin of consum- 
mate beauty in art traced where it is to be found, and credited where 
it alone belongs, namely,— in the Greek genius. Its standard and 
canon is found in the works of those who did the sculptures of © 
the Parthenon. Of all misfortunes suffered through destructive 
time and crimes done by ravage of man, I know none quite so sad 
as the ruin of these supreme works. To look through the British 
Museum photographs of the Panathenaic frieze is to have that 
glorious line of gods and citizens, for its ruin, changed, in the 
mind, to a melancholy funeral procession of the death and burial 
of beauty. It might not please Mr. Tyrwhitt to be found in such 
neo-pagan, humanistic company; but he and Goethe are at one 
here. Both find our teachers in the fine lore and divine science 
of art to be the Greeks, and again the Greeks, and still the 
Greeks. 

It is refreshing also to find the mawkish sentimentalism snubbed, 
which would have Gothic and religious to be tantamount in archi- 
tecture. “Keble Chapel is excellent; so is the Chapel of Galla 
Placidia. Just as in Gothic times men lived in Gothic houses, so 
in classic times they prayed in classically adorned churches. The 
notion that all Gothic building is Christian, and all Christian 
building is Gothic, is an error which may yet cause a good deal of 
prejudice and quarrel.” “Excellent” is the word. The Chapel 
of Galla Placidia excellent? I should say so! I know no 
carved and crocketted, traceried, groined Gothic chapel of them 
all which excels it. I recall none that equals it in sober splendor 
of richest coloring, or in a sort of majestic sweetness of religious 
impression,— none, unless it be the lower church in Assisi. But 
that, though it has Giotto’s own noble painting on its walls, shows, 
to my eye and to my mind, nothing so noble and tender and lovely 
at once as the early mosaic of the Good Shepherd in that dim 
chapel-tomb in Ravenna. 

I am not sure if there be ground for reading: “I perceive that in 
all things ye are quite religious,” instead of “too superstitious,” 
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there where Paul, on Mars Hill, begins his speech to the men 
of Athens. Were those speeches in the Acts less Thucydidean, 
one might swear that were the true reading and Paul’s own words, 
it is so like his own courtesy. It is also like his profound sense, 
that God had not left himself without witness to those bright peo- 
ple who worshipped him, albeit in ignorance. Certainly, their art 
was not without its religion; nor, in manifesting forth the beauty 
which is truth, lacked religious testimony to the truth which is 
beauty. On p. 78 of this book is a noble passage, but too long to 
quote, on “the spirit of rejoicing self-sacrifice” in which the 
Parthenon was built, “the spirit of self-dedication or discipline 
united with the fullest Greek sense of beauty in its builders.” 
And, of Greek art, it well says that it means to speak of it “as 
the work of human creatures, more like than unlike ourselves,— 
that is to say, of Theists, to whom the love and fear of an unknown 
God seemed possible.” 

Or of this art which, while one is looking at any of its capital 
works, like the Theseus or the Hermes, seems to be the only 
“fine” art in the world, is anything better said than this ? — “ The 
great works of the fifth century B.C. are still our models, and 
the principles and rules of modern schools stand on generalizations 
from them. Phidias is in the same sense a living authority as 
Faraday. The Parthenon, as a building in its place and for its 
original purposes, is the central building of the world. There is 
no male statue in the world equal to the Theseus and the Tlissus, 
or the fragmentary Torso; there is no grandeur of female form 
like Herse or Drosos; no combination of nobility and loveliness 
like the Venus of Milo.” I say it is refreshing to have the abso- 
lute and unerring in art thus laid down, against the present habit 
of sculpture to run in the ways of mere upholstery and mantua- 
making, and of art in general to sink below ideal and creative 
work to mere prettiness and convention; fortunate if it be not to 
falsehood and baseness. 

It is avery quotable book. But no space is left here to quote 
further from its matterful pages and their good thought concerning 
art, but concerning history and religion as well, and other related 
things. By abundant matter and by its high tone, it commends 
itself easily and well. Concerning art and its influence, it takes 
the highest tone, sober and pure. It names its subject “ Progress 
and Decay in the three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing.” Its treatment of this is full of good instruction, and its 
spirit full of right leading and suggestion. L. @. W. 

2 
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Annual Reports of the Operations of the United States Life- 
Saving Service for the Years 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. pp. 164, 169, 388, 
253, 391. 

Of this Bureau of the Treasury department, but little, if anything, 
is known by the people of the country; and it is high time this 
ignorance was removed. These Reports of Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, 
of Maine, General Superintendent of this service, will remove it, 
and make every humane heart throb with gratitude for the estab- 
lishment of this most necessary and humane service. 

These Reports are illustrated with drawings of all the apparatus 
used in rescuing the passengers and crews of vessels wrecked on 
our coast, the various signals which are used to communicate with 
those on the vessel and their rescuers on the shore, and instructions 
to those on shipboard how to secure themselves till rescued, and 
the best means of resuscitating the apparently drowned. 

It is an honor to the nation that it has taken the lead in this 
most necessary and humane work. The vast extent of our coast 
renders it especially imperative that we should furnish the best 
possible protection to all who approach it, whether by light-houses, 
fog-horns, or fog-bells, to prevent shipwreck; or by stations and 
surf-boats, and lines from the shore attached to the imperilled ves- 
sel, to draw to the land the drowning or freezing passengers and 
crew. 

A brief account of the necessity of this service, and its inception 
and improvement and results to June 30, 1880, as contained in 
these voluminous Reports, it is believed will not be uninteresting 
to the readers of the Review. 

The immense extent of the coast line of the United States, 
more than ten thousand miles, forbids a life-saving station within 
easily communicating distances its whole length, even were 
it desirable. Those portions of the coast are chosen which are 
most frequented by vessels and most dangerous in storms. The 
portion of the coast line which this service endeavors to guard is 
divided into twelve districts, and these districts into several sta- 
tions, where the life-saving surfmen and apparatus are housed. 
The number of these stations in a given district is chiefly deter- 
mined by the amount of shipping on its coast and the perilous 
character of both shore and storm. Hence there are but six sta- 
tions on the coast of Maine and New Hampshire, while there are 
nine on Cape Cod and thirty-one on Long Island, and thirty-nine 
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on the coast of New Jersey, and but eleven on the coasts of Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia, and none on the coast of South Car- 
olina, and seven on the coast of North Carolina. The Pacific 
coast has eight, and the lakes thirty. 

Each of these divisions has a superintendent, whose duty it is to 
regularly visit each station, and inspect the condition of all the 
apparatus, and witness the drill of the surfmen there on duty. 
His frequent reports to the General Superintendent at Washing- 
ton keep the Head of the Bureau fully informed of the condition 
of the respective divisions. 

The stations are each occupied by seven or more men, called 
surfmen, one of whom is called “ keeper,” from September to May, 
the stormy season of the year. Near the centre of the line of 
coast which these men are to guard is a station-house, in which all 
the life-saving apparatus is stored and protection given to the surf- 
men when not on duty ; and along the shore are temporary houses 
of refuge into which the rescued persons can be taken and pro- 
tected. The number of surfmen at a station depends upon the 
length of the coast to be guarded, the amount of shipping passing 
it, and the peril of its waters. In fair weather, the surfmen have 
little or nothing to de but to drill frequently enough to keep their 
apparatus in perfect order and themselves expert in its use. 
But, when the winds are up or the coast is covered with fog, they 
are required to be out day and night, patrolling the shore, watch- 
ing for signals of distress from stranded vessels; and, when a sig- 
nal is seen or heard by any one, communication is instantly 
made, by lighting a “red hand-light,” to the keeper at the station, 
who makes such preparation as is necessary for the instant use of 
the apparatus on the arrival of the patrolmen. 

The two chief methods of rescuing persons on board a wreck are 
the “life-boat” and the “line.” Where the surf is so rough as to 
forbid the use of the life-boat, then resort is had to the “line.” 
Such improvements have been made in life-boats that the one 
now in use is called “ the self-bailing and self-righting life-boat.” 
It cannot be sunk, nor can it be kept in any position but right side 
up, and in most cases is manned by six rowers and a helmsman. 
It is mounted on wheels, and is drawn by its crew to the shore op- 
posite the wreck. A small rifled brass mortar, about eighteen 
inches in length and three or four inch bore, throws a ball to which 
a line is attached over the vessel, and drops into the water beyond, 
leaving the line crossing over the vessel’s deck, which the crew draw 
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in till the rope or cable is brought to the vessel and made fast to 
the mast. The shore end is then raised on poles so high that the 
sag of the cable will not bring it down to the water, even when 
sustaining in the middle a person in the rescuing life-case, which 
is pulled from the vessel to the shore and back till all the persons 
on board the wreck are rescued. 

If a stranded or wrecked vessel is discovered when the surf is 
not too rough, the seven surfmen rush to the station, pull out the 
truck, carrying surf-boat, and drag it as fast as possible along the 
beach till they arrive opposite the vessel. Six of them, when 
the wheels are run back into the water as far as possible, get into 
the boat and take their seats and raise their oars, ready to strike as 
soon as the boat slides into the water. The seventh man stands 
on the car at the stern of the boat, and, watching the surf, at the 
proper time with a vigorous push slides the boat from the car into 
the water, at the same time dexterously leaping into it and seizing 
the helm as the rowers strike their oars; and away they row to 
the relief of the vessel. The boats are furnished with ropes, 
buoys, and life-preservers by which persons in the water can be 
instantly assisted to float or get into the boat. If the surf is too 
rough for the boat, then the cart, on which is the howitzer, and its 
balls and cartridges and cables and cords are packed, is taken by 
the same seven men and drawn with all haste to a favorable spot 
for shooting a line over the vessel and drawing the life-car or 
basket over the cable to the shore. All this is easily written, but 
not so easily done. Several shots may be fired before the line is 
made to pass directly over the vessel. Several attempts may be 
made to pass the surf with the life-boat before it is accomplished ; 
and, when the spray of the surf freezes as it falls upon the men, 
and sheathes them in ice as well as covers boat, oars, and cordage, 
their work is as difficult as it is hazardous. Their sufferings are 
terrible and their compensation poor. Horses should be furnished 
to draw these heavy cars, weighing with their freight half a ton, 
to the spot where the boat or lines are to be used, that the men 
to man them may not be exhausted when they reach the place 
where the severest labor is to be done. 

After the sufferers on the vessel are rescued, these men should 
have a full supply of the warmest clothing to exchange for their 
dripping or frozen garments, if, indeed, in their battle with the 
storm and the surf they,do not lose a large part of their clothing, 
or furnish it to the still more destitute crew and passengers. It is 
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a gratification to know that a benevolent association has been 
formed in Boston, extending to other cities on this coast, whose 
purpose is to furnish garments to these life-saving stations, suit- 
able for both the rescuers and the rescued jn their extremity,— a 
most worthy object, and one whose labors should attract both the 
gratitude and aid of the humane. 

Nor this only. It will be observed that this work of the surf- 
men is very perilous, and sometimes their lives are lost as well as 
often hazarded. There is no reason why the government should 
not provide for the families of those who lose their lives in this 
most humane as well as perilous work, and also support any who 
are crippled for life in their endeavors to save the lives of others. 
While the general government has done so much to save the lives 
of the wrecked, it has done but little to encourage the hazard of 
life by the surfmen. Without delay, provision should be made for 
this forgotten but most heroic and imperilled class of our fellow- 
citizens. 

When a fierce nérth-easter is out on our coast in December, and 
night comes down upon sea and shore, and the descending sleet 
freezes upon deck and mast and sail and cordage, and cuts the cheek 


and blinds the eyes and benumbs the hands of the chilled, helpless, 
hopeless crew, and the breakers are heard on the lee-shore, which 


the vessel is constantly nearing, with what a thrill of joy do the per- 
ishing, despairing sailors and passengers espy the light of the com- 
ing surfmen, in response to their signal of distress, speaking to the 
eye in that dismal darkness amid the roaring of the sea and the 
dashing of the waves, in words louder than ever reach the ear, “ We 
are coming,” “ Hold out”! The keel grates heavily on the bottom 
and sticks in the sand. The breaking waves dash over the rocking, 
groaning ship. Every new wave threatens instant destruction. 
The surf-boat cannot be launched. The “line ” is the only reliance. 
Sooner done than written, the howitzer is in position and charged, 
the line is unboxed and attached to the ball. The signal is given 
to the ship, “ Look out for the line.” The wind is so terrific that 
it falls to the leeward of the ship. Once more, the gun is charged, 
the ball is sent, and the line falls amidship, and is seized by the 
half-frozen hands of the crew, and is drawn in till the cable or haw- 
ser is reached, which is made fast high up the mast, with the 
double cord which is to draw the life-car, or basket, attached to the 
cable, backward and forward from the wreck to the shore. The 
life-car is hauled to the ship, suspended from the hawser, receives 
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its chilled and perhaps speechless freight, and is drawn backward 
and forward to the ship and to the shore till the last exhausted 
sufferer is landed. Meanwhile, a fire is built in the house of 
refuge near at hand, stimulants are taken from the medicine-chest, 
restoratives are used as the famished, half-frozen crew and passen- 
gers are landed, dry clothing, as far as possible, is substituted for 
their frozen garments, and, if any have in fright or of choice leaped 
into the water and been washed ashore, apparently drowned, the 
most successful means are used to resuscitate them. The surfmen 
shiver and toil, benumbed and half-dead, till the last sufferer is 
rescued that mortal energy, endurance, and skill could save, before 
they think of caring for themselves. What tides of satisfaction 
rise in the hearts of these heroic men, as they look upon the grate- 
ful faces of the rescued! What reward too great can be bestowed 
upon such heroism! 

But this is not the only vessel reached and relieved of its living 
human freight by this “ Life-Saving Service.” During the year 
from June 30, 1879, to June 30, 1880, three hundred disasters to 
vessels occurred within the scope of the operations of this service. 
One thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine persons were on board 
these vessels. One thousand nine hundred and eighty were saved 
and only nine lost. Almost two thousand lives saved in one year! 
Besides, the amount of property (vessels and their cargoes imper- 
illed) was $3,811,708, of which amount $2,619,807 were saved, or 
more than two-thirds. For all this service during the fiscal year 
1879-80, there were spent but $435,962.34, only a sixth part of 
the value of the property saved, to say nothing of the lives res- 
cued. During the ten years of the existence of this service, there 
have been one thousand and ninety-seven disasters. The total 
value of cargoes and vessels was $19,248,877, of which $12,130,215 
were saved. There were ten thousand three hundred and eighty- 
one persons on these vessels, of whom ten thousand and ten were 
saved. I can find no account of the whole expenditure of the ser- 
vice during these ten years; but, as the expenditure was very 
small in the beginning, it may be fairly set down, judging from 
the last five years, at about $2,000,000, not more, probably less, 
or about one-sixth part of the value of the property saved, to say 
nothing of rescuing ten thousand and ten persons from impending 
death. ‘ 

These results are more than satisfactory. They are in the high- 
est degree encouraging, and should prompt every commercial man, 
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as well as all humane mea, to see to it that this service is strength- 
ened by all the assistance the government can give it, which should 
be all that it needs, by furnishing horses to draw the cars and more 
men to assist in emergencies and better pay to encourage fit men 
to engage in it, and promised aid to themselves and their families 
in case of being crippled or lost. 

It was my purpose to give some account of the wrecks recorded 
in these reports, and of the heroism and sufferings of the surfmen 
in rescuing the persons on board. But the space allotted to this 
subject is filled. If what has been said shall awaken interest in 
this service where it has not been felt, or deepen it where it has 
been felt, the purpose of the writer will have been accomplished. 


Reminiscences of a Journalist. By Charles T. Congdon. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
This is one of the most entertaining books of the kind that we 
have ever met. The author, in his early experiences and his long 
life as a journalist, has been thrown in with men of all sorts and 


conditions. He has a keen perception of individual characteris- 
tics, whether belonging to the humorous or the serious side of 
our human nature. He has also that rare felicity of style which 
is no superficial acquisition, but a revelation of the inmost nature 
of the man. He is thus able to endow whatever subject he 
treats with a singular vitality. He deals with no lay figures 
which he seeks to make attractive by brilliant garments hastily 
thrown over them. His men and women are alive. The inter- 
ests to which he calls our attention are living interests. Half- 
forgotten actors and actresses live again in these pages, as they 
did nearly half a century ago in the admiring enthusiasm of the 
boy who now, with the mellow thoughtfulness of a veteran, 
brings them before us. Actors of another sort, who years ago 
flitted across the stage of life, sometimes in one character and 
sometimes in another, and who, to our thought, had become spec- 
tral and unreal, more as the remembrance of a dréam than of 
actual persons, here rise before us as they once were, only sur- 
rounded, in their faded splendor, with a pathos which shows the 
kindly feelings of the writer. We recognize a man of this class 
in Henry Clapp, a brilliant apparition for a season here in Boston, 
“who was known in New York as the King of the Bohemians,” 
and who, with varying fortunes, went through many phases of 
experience. “Darker and darker grew his fortunes, and, when 
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they were at the darkest, he died. The pleasant though shifty 
life, the merry nights with congenial companions, the courage, 
which would not accept defeat as final, the swift expedients and 
hasty devices, ended in tragedy at last. ... Who, if he could fore- 
see it, would care to live such a life or die such a death?” 

We recommend this book for the insight which it gives us into 
many hidden nooks and corners of life, for the interesting por- 
traitures which it draws for us of men whom we are glad to know 
something more about, and for the revelations which it makes of 
the motives and initiatory movements which led to important 
public measures. But, above all, we value the book for the kind- 
liness of its judgments and the sweet and gentle spirit in which 
the lessons, drawn from a wide and varied experience, are placed 
before us. The account of Horace Greeley is one which must 
still more endear that eccentric but greatly gifted and magnan- 
imous reformer and public benefactor to the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. In short, as we lay down the book, which has brought 
us into connection with many scenes and men, we find ourselves 
moved by more tender sympathies and more charitable and hope- 
ful thoughts. We feel more kindly toward others, as we look at 
them through the autumnal haze that is here thrown around 


them and us. And we look forward with a more loving assur- 
ance that all things are working onward toward more beneficent 
results. J. H. M. 


Annual Report of the Woman’s Educational Association. 


We have here the results of another year’s labor, and the re- 
ports of a disinterested corps of workers in their several depart- 
ments of industrial and moral and physical education, schools of 
carving and modelling, Harvard examinations, etc., and the list 
of able lectures before the Union the past year. 


Uncle Remus. His Songs and his Sayings. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. With illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This book is redolent of the jollity and good-nature of the old 

plantation negro, and the writer enjoys reporting the sayings of 

old Uncle Remus, and perhaps was the very little boy who sat 
and listened to his stories. The book has also some fresh negro 
songs, with their rollicking measures, now glorying in the 
heavenly kingdom, and the next moment singing of the coon and 
the fox and the rabbit. Happy race! says the writer, we fancy. 
Shall the alphabet and the ballot spoil their joy ? 





